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V7 0 are assured greatest strength—greatest 
durability—therefore greatest dependability 
when you build with International Creosoted 
Yellow Pine Poles. These poles are much stronger 
and the variation in strength of individual poles is 
4 much less than poles of other species. Creosoting 
under pressure resulting in a deep penetration of the 
preservative maintains this strength so they will carry 
heavy loads and withstand the strains of wind and sleet 
storms without failure. 


International Poles have proved their dependability as 
evidenced by the fact that International Poles in service 
over 28 years are still perfectly sound. Their reputation 
has been established in service. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 


\ General Offices—Galveston, Texas 

















International Creosoted Pine Poles in 
Signal Service on the Big Four near 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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=A Quick 
Refunding 
Investment 


LTHOUGH generally looked up- 
on as necessary evils to railroad 






















operation, machine tools for locomotive 
repairs are in reality direct revenue pro- 
ducers. 


Any machine tool that will effect labor 
savings sufficient to refund its cost in a 
year or so is paying big returns on the 
investment. This is “BULLARD” per- 
formance. 





Consider the many revenue paying years 
that there are in a VERTICAL TUR- 
RET LATHE after the original invest- 
ment has been returned. 


The performance reports from one big 
railroad show that 3 - 42°. Vertical Tur- 
ret Lathes are earning $14,000.00 per 
year. 

Install BULLARDS and put your back 


shops on a revenue paying basis. 
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BULLARD MACHINE TOOL Go. 
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The new Cementile Catalog is ready 
for distribution. It is an interesting 
and informative work of value to every 
owner, architect, engineer and con- 
tractor of industrial, commercial or 


railroad buildings. 


It contains complete technical roofing 
data, specification sheets, detail sheets, 
general information and a large num- 
ber of installation views showing 
Cementile roofing in use on various 
types of buildings throughout the 
country. 


Your copy is ready for you— mailed 
on receipt of your request. 


American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. 


306 Oliver Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plants: Wampum, Pa. Lincoln, 2. Birmingham, Ala 
Offices: Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Birmingham 
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American Cement Tile Mfg. Co., 

306 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Please send the new ‘“‘Cementile” 
also copies of the Detail Sheet Supplement. 
TCC CET CTT CTT TEE Tee 
BE: 9k 93:005 dean denenveiawtsedoes 


Roofing Catalog; 


The Detail Sheet Supplement, a 
separate edition of the second sec- | 
tion cf the Catalog, contains detail 
sheets, specifications and roofing 
data of practical value to archi- 
tects’ and engineers’ draftsmen. | 
How many copies can you use in| 
your drafting room. Let us know 
—we will send them. 
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Maine Central Railroad Company. 


Pier Construction by The Foundation Company. 


Once more a record has been achieved by The Foundation 
Company, during the construction of the piers for the 
Carlton Bridge at Bath, Maine. The bridge is a double deck 
structure, built for the State of Maine and the Maine Central 
Railroad. In the construction of the piers by the pneumatic 
caisson method, a record depth in American waters of over 
123 feet was reached. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


Office Buildings ATLANTA MONTREAL LONDON, ENGLAND Hydro-Electric Developments 
Industrial Plants : Power Houses 
Wevehouses PITTSBURGH MEXICO CITY PARIS, FRANCE Hiahwevs 

Railroads and Terminals CHICAGO CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA BRUSSELS, BELGIUM River and Harbor Developments 
Foundations and Underpinning SAN FRANCISCO LIMA, PERU TOKYO, JAPAN Bridges and Bridge Piers 
Filtration and Sewage Plants Mine Shafts and Tunnels 


BUILDERS or SUPERSTRUCTURES as WELL as SUBSTRUCTURES 




















Carlton Bridge Bath, Matne 
State of Maine. 
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Why the Locomotive Auxiliary? 


4 PPEARING elsewhere in this issue is an abstract of 
~4 a paper by C. A. Brandt, chief engineer, Super- 
heater Company, which was presented at the February 
meeting of the Canadian Railway Club. Although the 
subject of Mr. Brandt’s paper includes only the boiler, 
still it is the output of the boiler that finally determines 
the capacity of the locomotive. Many items pertaining 
to boiler capacity, such as the inadequacy of using 
Cole’s ratios in estimating the power output of the mod- 
ern locomotive; and the effect of the superheater and 
the feedwater heater, on boiler output are discussed. A 
careful reading of the article will not only show the im- 
portance of these two auxiliaries, but will also provide 
a background in the mind of the reader that will show 
the value of auxiliaries such as the syphon, stoker, back 
pressure gage and others. Executive and operating offi- 
cers will find much in Mr. Brandt’s paper that will help 
to answer that question often asked, “Why so many loco- 
motive auxiliaries?’ The modern locomotive is a highly 
economical producer of horsepower; without modern 
auxiliaries it is neither a modern nor an economical lo- 
comotive. 


Timely Topics for Addresses 


M: IN Y of the most serious problems which railroads 

meet they have to face together, and not singly: 
Labor relations, rate regulation, technical advance- 
ment, motor vehicle competition—all these questions 
are met by all railways, and solution must general- 
lv be found in co-operative action. And in all of them 
the question of public relations enters. Yet public re- 
lations problems are so extensive and so complex that 
specialized organizations or departments cannot solve 
all of them unaided. Every railroad man, regardless of 
his regular job, has the opportunity frequently or oc- 
casionally to do some public relations work. Perhaps 
this may consist only of defending the railroads in con- 
versation with some ill-informed critic. Perhaps it may 
consist of dealing with a passenger or shipper in a way 
to make him a steadfast friend of the railroad. Per- 
haps some organization may ask a railroad man to speak 
en railroad problems. What shall he say—give facts 
ibout the improvement in railroad service for passengers 
and freight, the decline in accidents and freight claims, 
the railroads’ position on motor transport regulation, or 
what? The emphasis in such addresses may well be 
laid on those questions which are “in the news”—be 
they rates, wages, regulation, improved service, compe- 
tition, greater safety or something else. The problem 
of adequate earnings we have always with us. Greater 
efficiency in freight service is now well recognized. 
Other matters may suggest themselves, but there are 
two questions, at least, which are very pressing and for 
which greater public recognition is needed. We refer 


to the improvements in passenger service in the last few 
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years and the railroad attitude toward motor vehicle 
regulation. Railroad men who will aid in conveying 
adequate messages on these subjects to the public will 
not only be doing well for their own companies but 
will also be helping the industry as a whole. 


Rail Motor Cars Reliable 


EVISED figures for rail motor car orders in 1927 

indicate that a total of 156 individual units of this 
class of equipment were ordered for service on 28 rail- 
roads in the United States. The increasing popularity 
of the gas-electric type of drive is evidenced by the fact 
that all but six of the cars were ordered equipped for 
operation with gas-electric power plants. Inasmuch as 
safety and reliability are the first requisites of railroad 
passenger and freight carrving equipment, the large 
number of rail cars ordered in 1927 is quite conclusive 
evidence that difficulties in the daily operation of this 
class of equipment have been practically overcome. 
Many individual records bear out this conclusion. Rail 
motor car No. 101, according to the Boston & Maine 
Employees’ Magazine, “was in service for nine months 
and three days without losing a day and without failure 
of the car.” Two cars on the Mobile & Ohio, oper- 
ating a distance of 251 miles a day, made a total of 
169,174 miles in a period of 12 months, the ratio of 
actual to scheduled mileage being 98.6 per cent. Four 
cars on another railroad operated 250 miles a day for 
six months, making 99.7 per cent of the scheduled mile- 
age. Nine cars on still another road made a total of 
384,000 miles with but four failures, three of which 
were due to poor inspection. Performances such as 
these are a real tribute to those who design and build 
rail motor cars as well as to the railroads which oper- 
ate them, for without adequate inspection and care no 
piece of equipment can long give satisfactory service. 


The Next Step in Air Transport 


HERE are numerous indications that the next 

major step in the development of air transportation 
in the United States will be the inauguration of ex- 
tensive air passenger service. In Europe the develop- 
ment of passenger service by airplane preceded and 
still overshadows air mail, express and freight service, 
but in this country the initial effort was directed 
toward the establishment of air mail and express 
routes. The network of air mail routes in operation, 
or soon to be in operation, now rather thoroughly 
covers the principal cities of the country. The further 
extension of air mail service is anticipated, but not 
with the rapidity which has characterized the recent 
history of the service. Air passenger service has still, 
however, received little attention. One or two lines, 
notably the one between Detroit, Mich., and Cleve- 
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land, Ohio, make a specialty of the transportation of 
passengers and certain of the air mail contractors 
carry passengers in the mail planes, but there is still 
a minimum of air transportation of passengers in this 
country. This summer, however, should see a wide- 
spread expansion of such service. Several projects 
have already been announced, including a proposed 
air passenger line between New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, another between Chicago and 
San Francisco, and two others extending the length 
of the Pacific coast. How successful these lines will 
be is a question. However, such a development was 
bound to come sooner or later and the railways will 
doubtless find it interesting to keep a check on the 
results. 


Leadership Qualifications 


E get much inspiration and help from the study 

of the lives of successful leaders in our voca- 
tions or professions. Realizing this, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, for instance, as- 
signed to a special committee a few years ago the task 
of developing some plan to make available biographies 
of outstanding leaders in that profession. It is exceed- 
ingly important, however, to consider the conditions 
under which these men lived and worked. A railroad 
officer recently justified a certain action in dealing with 
his men, which would be termed “hard-boiled” by most 
people, on the basis that a former successful railroad 
officer of wide reputation had used the same tactics 
under similar conditions. He failed to recognize the 
great change in conditions of all sorts—economic, in- 
dustrial, social and political—which have taken place in 
the intervening quarter century, and which are reflected 
in changed management-employee relationships. Dean 
William R. Gray, of the Amos Tuck School of Ad- 
ministration and Finance, Dartmouth College, made a 
statement recently in discussing the leadership problem 
which merits the most careful consideration. He said: 
“The point of it is that we are engaged in affairs so 
intricate, so delicately adjusted, so far-reaching, that 
we cannot afford to be diverted by traditional notions 
from the realities of what is going on. Our specifica- 
tions of leadership must be kept in line and in tune with 
the changing requirements that are continually evolv- 
ing. Just as our appraisal of the leadership of the 
present must give greater weight to scope and refine- 
ments of intellectual equipment, as compared with the 
more elemental attributes of leadership in former times, 
so must our present conceptions be prepared to give way 
before the exactions of a future order.” 


After Eight Years 


N March 1 the Transportation Act had been on the 
statute books eight years. The Railway Age is 
among those who advocated practically all its provisions 
and after its passage defended it as a wise and construc- 
tive piece of legislation. We were optimistic enough to 
believe it laid down a policy and provided means of 
carrying it out which would result in a solution of the 
railroad problem. That optimism has not been justified 
by developments. A real sclution of the railroad prob- 
lem seems no more near and certain now than it did 
eight years ago. If it is to be solved under private own- 


ership, those who want to see it thus solved will have 
to make new and much more united and energetic 
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efforts to secure the kind of regulation in which it was 
assumed the passage of the Transportation Act would 
result. 

The principal provisions of the Transportation Act 
were those relating to consolidations, issuance of se- 
curities, labor disputes and rate making. The consoli- 
dation provisions have proved unworkable and should 
be amended to authorize entirely voluntary consolida- 
tions subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The provision requiring the issuance of 
securities to be approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was needed, and there has been very little 
criticism of its administration. On the whole its re- 
sults have been satisfactory to both the railways and the 
public. 

The original labor provisions creating a Railroad La- 
bor Board seemed at first to provide the best means ever 
tried for settling disputes regarding wages and working 
conditions. They were broken down by efforts of both 
certain railways and labor unions to escape the juris- 
diction of the Railroad Labor Board. The Watson- 
Parker Railway Labor Act was substituted for them af- 
ter having received the support of the labor unions and 
most of the railways. Almost every arbitration under 
it has resulted in an award of higher wages. Wages 
have been increasing slowly but steadily ever since 1923. 
The advance in the average wage per hour between 1923 
and 1927 made the pay roll last year at least $150,000,- 
000 larger than it otherwise would have been and was 
one of the principal causes of the decline that occurred 
in the net return earned. Arbitration boards have con- 
tinued up to the present time to award advances in 
wages in spite of declines that have been occurring in 
gross and net earnings for almost a year. Neither la- 
bor leaders nor most arbitrators seem to care much 
about the probable effects upon railway net return and 
development. 


Failure of Section 15-A 


The part of the Transportation Act that has most 
completely failed to produce the results expected is 
Section 15-A, which contains the rate making and re- 
capture provisions. The experience which caused the 
adoption of these provisions and their purpose were 
well understood when they were adopted and have been 
ever since. For some years before the adoption of gov- 
ernment operation rates had been so regulated that the 
percentage of return earned by the railways had declin- 
ed, with a resulting decline in the expansion of their 
facilities. 

With both wages and prices advancing, the rail- 
ways had tried to secure advances in their rates, but us- 
ually in vain. One of the principal arguments effec- 
tively used was that if rates were advanced the stronger 
railroads in each large group would be able to earn more 
than a fair return. The rate-making provisions of Sec- 
tion 15-A were adopted as a mandate to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to so regulate rates as to enable 
the railways of each large group to earn on the average 
a fair return. The recapture provisions were adopted 
to recover from the more prosperous roads one-half of 
all they earned in excess of 6 per cent on a fair valu- 
ation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has persistent 
ly failed and refused to regulate rates in accordanc: 
with the rate-making provisions. At the same time it 
has sought and is still seeking to recapture earnings 
from the more prosperous roads. The result is tha’ 
Section 15-A is a failure in a double sense. First, th: 
railways have failed to earn on the average the return 
prescribed and anticipated. During the last seven years 
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the percentage earned on property investment has aver- 
aged less than during the last seven years before gov- 
ernment operation was adopted. Secondly, if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission succeeds in its efforts 
to recapture earnings, the average return allowed to be 
kept by the roads as a whole will be further reduced. 
The net result of Section 15-A, as administered, will 
be that it will do harm to the more prosperous roads 
and no good to other roads. 

That Section 15-A was intended or expected to be ap- 
plied in this way nobody will contend. As the Supreme 
Court of the United States pointed out in its decision 
in the Dayton Goose Creek case, all the provisions of 
Section 15-A were intended to be considered together, 
and when it results both in the railways as a whole 
failing to earn a fair return and in earnings being re- 
captured from some of them, it becomes restrictive to 
some and constructive as to none. The outcome is due, 
not to the provisions of Section 15-A, but to its adminis- 
tration by the commission. The commission ordered ex- 
cessive reductions of rates in 1922, especially in west- 
ern territory, and its policy since then has been not to 
remedy but to aggravate the resulting situation. In 
western territory it has persistently regulated rates in 
plain disregard of the provisions of law and the needs 
of the railways. 


Recent Decline of Net Return 


Until recently the Commission’s policy did not: pro- 
duce sufficiently adverse effects to cause general alarm 
among railway managers or concern to business men 
and the public. Believing that within a reasonable time 
the railways would be allowed to earn the return con- 
templated by the Transportation Act, their managers 
proceeded by large expenditures to make improvements 
in railway facilities which have resulted in increased 
economy of operation and good and adequate service. 
This has been especially true in the east and south, 
where the railways have been more prosperous than in 
the west. The large decline in net operating income 
that occurred in 1927, however, and the prospect of its 
continuance at least throughout the early months of 
1928, should arouse railway executives, railway employ- 
ces, the Interstate Commerce Commission and business 
men to a much needed realization of the plain fact that 
prevailing tendencies in the railroad industry are and 
for some time have been of a dangerous character and 
unless arrested will have most serious consequences. 

The present inflation of security prices due to low in- 
terest rates and speculation should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the really important features of the situation. The 
percentage of return earned on property investment by 
the roads as a whole last year was the smallest since 
1922, excepting possibly that of 1924, although the 
freight business handled was larger than in any previous 
year excepting 1926. Present tendencies are the same 
as those which caused the great decline of railway de- 
velopment before the Transportation Act was passed, 

id in time would inevitably have the same disastrous 

msequences. 

What should be done? There are two pieces of legis- 

tion that are needed,—one to provide for voluntary 
onsolidations, the other to repeal the Hoch-Smith reso- 
‘ution, which hangs as a menace over the freight rate 

ructures of many railways. The principal trouble, 


owever, is not with existing laws, but with their ad- 
uinistration. The railways must appeal to the public, to 
axing authorities, to arbitration boards, to the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission and, if necessary, to the 
urts, for an administration of existing laws that will 
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arrest the tendencies of taxation, wage fixing and rate 
making that are responsible for the recent serious de- 
cline in net return. There has not been a time since 
the Transportation Act was passed when there was more 
evident need than there is now for united and energetic 
action by the railways to.secure better treatment from 
taxing and regulating authorities. If the needed action 
is delayed or is ineffective, it will be only a compara- 
tively short time until both the public and the railways 
will pay dearly for it in impaired railway credit and de- 
teriorated transportation service. 


Using Freight Rates to . 
Equalize_ Prosperity 


ENATOR Carter Glass of Virginia has introduced 
a resolution to repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
Senator Glass’ resolution ought to be passed. The 
recent discussion of the Hoch-Smith resolution in 
the Senate has arisen out of the controversy over con- 
firmation of the reappointment of Commissioner Esch. 
The question which has been most mooted is as to 
whether this resolution empowers and directs the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to so regulate freight 
rates as to tend to equalize the prosperity of different 
industries. That this is exactly what it does, at least 
as it has been interpreted by the commission, was 
pointed out by the Railway Age long ago, and especially 
in an editorial entitled “Using Freight Rates to Regulate 
3usiness Profits,” which was published in our issue for 
September 17, 1927. 

The intent of the resolution and the effects it would 
produce if carried out seem to be made plain by its 
language. Its opening paragraph says, “That it is here- 
by declared to be the true policy in rate-making to be 
pursued by the Interstate Commerce Commission in ad- 
justing freight rates, that the conditions which at any 
given time prevail in our several industries should be 
considered, in so far as it is legally possible to do so, 
to the end that commodities may move freely.” What 
“conditions” are meant? Almost every rational person 
would answer at once, “conditions” of depression or 
prosperity, and any doubt that these are the conditions 
meant should be removed by the specific reference in the 
last paragraph of the resolution to “the existing de- 
pression in agriculture.” After having been directed 
in the first paragraph to consider, in adjusting freight 
rates, the “conditions which at any given time prevail 
in our several industries,” the commission is particularly 
enjoined in the last paragraph to make on the products 
of agriculture “the lowest possible lawful rates compat- 
ible with the maintenance of adequate. transportation 
service.” In an intermediate paragraph it is directed to 
conduct a general investigation of the entire freight 
rate structure, and “to make in accordance with law, 
such changes, adjustments, and redistribution of rates 
and charges as may be found necessary to correct any 
defects so found to exist.” 


Adjusting “Lawful Rates” to “Conditions” 


There repeatedly appear in the resolution clauses in- 
dicating that any freight rates made under the resolu- 
tion must be “lawful”. The Act to Regulate Commerce 
requires all freight rates to be just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory, and also such, as a whole, as to enable 
the railways to earn a fair return. Of course, if the 
resolution means that the commission, in the regulation 
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of rates, is to do exactly what it would have done if the 
resolution had not been passed, then the resolution 
means nothing at all. Necessarily, however, a regulat- 
ing body has discretion in fixing rates within the zone 
of justice and reasonableness because there is no exact 
measure of a just and reasonable rate. It appears plain, 
therefore, that the interpretation that must be put upon 
the resolution, if it is to be given any effect, is that the 
commission, in the exercise of its discretionary author- 
ity, shall make rates as low as lawfully possible on the 
products of industries that are depressed and compen- 
satingly high on those of industries that are pros- 
perous. 

It was inevitable that the commission, as the creature 
and agent of Congress, would assume that Congress 
meant something when it solemnly passed a resolution 
declaring what was “the true policy in rate making to be 
pursued,” especially in view of the fact that the reso- 
lution required a wholesale investigation of the entire 
freight rate structure of the United States. It was gen- 
erally assumed that the Commission would devote itself 
to finding ways to reduce rates on farm products and 
to make compensating advances on other commodities. 
But the resolution did not say this was what it was to 
do. Probably its authors believed a resolution that did 
say this would be held unconstitutional, as plainly re- 
quiring the commission to discriminate in favor of farm 
products and against all other commodities. As a re- 
sult of the general wording of the resolution the first 
order issued by the commission under it was one making 
freight rates lower on coal produced in union mines in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, as compared with coal produc- 
ed in non-union mines at lower wages in mines farther 
south, 

The Railway Age criticized this order at the time 
upon the ground that it was not even in conformity 
with the Hoch-Smith resolution, which evidently in- 
tended that the commission should discriminate in fix- 
ing rates upon the products of different industries, 
whereas, in this instance, it discriminated in fixing rates 
upon the products of two parts of the same industry. 

This, however, of course, raises the question of what 
is an industry. Is mining one kind of bituminous coal 
one industry, and mining another kind of bituminous 
coal another industry? Is mining bituminous one in- 
dustry, and mining anthracite another? Are grape- 
growing and cheese-making both parts of a single agri- 
cultural industry, or are they different industries? If 
growing corn is unprofitable and growing hogs on the 
same farm is profitable, shall the commission hold that 
they are different industries, and reduce rates on corn 
and raise them on hogs, or shall it reduce them on both 
corn and hogs because of an alleged “depression in agri- 
culture”? 

These questions make clear the most pernicious and 
dangerous feature of the Hoch-Smith resolution. This 
is that it requires the commission to look beyond the 
commodities the railways transport to the industries 
that produce them. Formerly it was accepted as sound 
economic principle that rates should be made in accord- 
ance with the cost of transporting commodities, the 
value of the commodities transported and transportation 
and market competition. It was never assumed that a 
commodity that was costly to handle or was of large 
value per ton should be hauled at an extraordinarily 
low rate simply because the producer or shipper of it 
was making very little profit or actually losing money 
by producing or shipping it. Under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution the commission must inquire if the producers 
of a given commodity are making small or large profits. 
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It the former, it must give them low rates. If the lat- 
ter, presumably it may make them pay the highest pos- 
sible lawful rates. It is not authorized to allow itself 
to be influenced by consideration of why an industry is 
depressed or prosperous. It found that the union mine 
operators in Pennsylvania and Ohio were not doing as 
well as the non-union mine operators in the southern 
field. The principal reason was that the former were 
paying higher wages that the latter. Regardless of the 
reason for the difference in their “condition” the com- 
mission ordered that the rates of the former should be 
reduced and that the rates of the latter should not be. 
The grape growers of California had overproduced so 
vastly to meet the demands created by prohibition that 
they were suffering from depression. Therefore, the 
commission ordered their rates reduced. If it is to be 
consistent it must compensate the railways by ordering 
an advance in the rates upon the products of some in- 
dustry that is prosperous. 


A General Inquisition into Profits 


Obviously, this means that if the commission is to 
carry out the Hoch-Smith resolution in accordance with 
its apparent meaning, it must conduct an inquisition to 
determine the relative profits being made by every large 
industry in the country. It is sure to find the profits 
being made in some industries low. If it decides they 
are low in the agricultural industry or in important 
parts of it, for example, and consequently orders re- 
ductions of rates, then, of course, it must go on and 
investigate the meat packing industry, the automobile 
industry, the iron ore mining industry and others, in- 
cluding possibly the bootlegging industry, until it finds 
some whose profits plainly would enable them to stand 
higher freight rates. It is to use freight rates to miti- 
gate adversity and penalize prosperity entirely regard- 
less of the reasons for them. 

Is this what the public and Congress want the com- 
mission to do? The commission now so regulates rail- 
way rates as to regulate railway profits. Do the public 
and Congress want it to so adjust freight rates as also, 
in so far as they are affected by freight rates, to regulate 
profits in all other industries? Do they realize that if 
it is to do this it must either gain access to the books of 
concerns in every kind of industry or fix the rates to 
be paid upon their products in accordance with mere 
guesses as to what their profits are? Have they stop- 
ped to consider that the profits in the various industries 
fluctuate greatly, and that if freight rates are to be based 
on “the conditions which at any given time prevail in 
our several industries” the commission will be kept busy 
juggling freight rates in accordance with fluctuations in 
profits ? 

The Hoch-Smith resolution was passed as a political 
sop to the farmers with almost no consideration or dis- 
cussion of the meaning of its provisions. It is the most 
pernicious and indefensible piece of railway legislation 
ever passed by Congress. As long as the commission 
uses it as a reason merely for reducing railway rates 
and earnings the outcry against it will come principally 
from railway sources, but when the commission begins, 
if it ever does, to try to advance rates to compensate for 
reductions made under it, there will be an outcry 
against it which will make that recently raised seem 
like a profound silence. The Hoch-Smith resolution 
ought to be repealed because the federal law regarding 
the regulation of rates was fair and sufficient before it 
was passed, and because every provision of it which 
can be interpreted as having any meaning tends to cause 
regulation which would be unsound in principle and un- 
just and harmful in effect. 
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New Bridge Replaces Car Ferry 
on the Maine Central 


Double-deck structure 2,076-ft. long over Kennebec 
river involved a 234-ft. lift span—Caisson 
work established new record for depth 
























The New and the Old Methods of Crossing the Kennebec River. 


the discard recently when the new Carlton rail- 
way-highway bridge on the Maine Central was 
completed across the Kennebec river at Bath, Maine, 
replacing the ferries which regularly transferred all rail- 
way and highway traffic at that point. The new bridge, 
which has a total length of 2,076 ft., is a double-deck 
structure, carrying a single track on the lower deck, and 
a 20 ft. roadway with two five-foot sidewalks on the 
upper deck. The bridge proper is made up of three 
330-ft. truss spans, three 275-ft. truss spans, and a 234-ft. 
vertical lift truss span which is flanked on each end by 
a supporting tower 220 ft. high. Supplementing the 
bridge proper are a 427-ft. highway approach viaduct 
and a 76-ft. railway approach girder span at the Bath 
or west end, and a 597-ft. highway viaduct and a 68-ft. 
railway approach girder span at the east end. The entire 
project involved the construction of about 7,000 ft. of 
new railroad track and approximately 5,000 ft. of new 
highway, and cost in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. 
The bridge as a whole is not an unusually large or 
complicated structure, from the standpoint of either 
design or construction, but, like most bridges of its size, 
involved a number of difficult problems in both design 
and construction and incorporated a number of interest- 
ing features. The most difficult problem encountered 
was the caisson work in connection with the construction 
of the piers, one of the piers extending to a foundation 
118.7 ft. below the mean tide level of the river, and thus 
establishing a new depth record for pneumatic bridge pier 
construction in this country. Other interesting features 
of the bridge include the great weight of the lift span 
combined with its extreme narrowness, the lift span sup- 
porting towers, the double-deck arrangement of the 
bridge itself, and the fact that both decks are constructed 
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on a one per cent grade, resulting in a difference in ele- 
vation of about 21 ft. at opposite ends of the bridge. 

Previous to the completion of the new bridge, which 
was opened to railway traffic on October 24, 1927, and to 
highway traffic on November 15, 1927, all traffic across 
the river was by ferry, highway vehicles and pedestrians 
being carried by ferries operated by the state, and rail- 
road equipment by a steel car ferry owned and operated 
by the Maine Central. In both cases the ferries were of 
small capacity and caused considerable delay to traffic. 
This was true particularly of highway traffic which, 
during certain seasons of the year was often delayed for 
more than two hours, in spite of the fact that the actual 
time of making the crossing was only about ten minutes. 
To a large extent the ferry transfers also caused delays 
and expense in the operation of the Maine Central, al- 
though this affected only four passenger trains and about 
three freight trains each way daily. The length of the 
train delays incurred was dependent almost entirely upon 
the length of the individual trains as the car ferry was 
limited in capacity to about nine to twelve freight cars or 
from six to nine passenger cars. The actual delay en- 
countered by each train amounted usually to about 30 or 
40 minutes. Added to this was the expense of maintain- 
ing switching service on both sides of the river. 

The site selected for the new bridge was one suggested 
by the Maine Central in which the center line of the 
bridge crosses the river approximately at right angles to 
its course and, as extended on the west end, passes 
through the existing yard of the Maine Central at Bath, 
directly in front of the Bath passenger station. The 
bridge strikes the east shore of the river at a point about 
one-half mile below the town of Woolwich, a village of 
about 900 population. The track approaches at each end 
of the bridge are entirely of earthwork, with the excep- 
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tion of a single girder span at each end, and are practi- 
cally straight in the immediate vicinity of the bridge, 
while the highway approaches, which in each instance are 
carried on viaducts, curve to the north to connect with 
streets in Bath, and with a new road which leads to an 
old road near Woolwich. 


General Description of Bridge 


All of the trusses of the bridge are of the Warren type 
with riveted connections, and with cover plates on all web 
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Floating One of the River Spans Into Place 


diagonals. ‘The main members of each truss and the 
laterals are fabricated of silicon steel, and the remainder 
of the structure is of carbon structural steel. The basic 
unit stress used for the silicon steel was 24,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. and for the carbon steel, 16,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Both decks of the bridge proper are on a one per cent 
grade with the single exception of the highway deck on 
the west or Bath shore span. In this span the top chords 
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of the trusses are not parallel with the lower chords, but 
are curved downward to conform with a vertical curve in 
the highway approach grade. 

The bridge was designed to carry Cooper’s E 60 load- 
ing plus the A.R.E.A. standard highway loading with 
15-ton trucks. The distance center to center of trusses 
is 18 ft. 6 in., while the center to center distance between 
the chords of each truss, with the exception of that in 
the west shore span, is 42 ft. This affords clearances of 
16 ft. horizontally and 22% ft. vertically on the lower 
deck. The floor system of the railroad deck is of the 
open type, with steel floor beams and stringers, the ties 
resting directly upon the top flanges of the stringers. 
The end floor beams, which are of silicon steel, are of 
sufficient strength to permit the entire dead load of the 
spans to be supported on jacks placed under them. 

The floor system of the highway deck consists of a 
built-up floor beam at each panel point, two longitudinal 
lines of I-beams between the trusses, and an I-beam at 
the outside edge of each sidewalk. The upper chords of 
the trusses also act as stringers and help carry the con- 
crete deck. 

Above the structural steel work of the highway deck 
the roadway consists of a 7%4-in. reinforced concrete 
slab, with a 2-in. wearing course of bituminous concrete. 
This roadway, which is 20 ft. in width between curbs, has 
a 2-in. crown, and is flanked on each side by a 5-ft. clear 
sidewalk cantilevered out from the trusses. These side- 
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walks consist of a 4-in. reinforced concrete slab with a 
34-in. wearing surface. In each case the walkways drain 
toward the roadway, which is fitted with one-piece cast 
iron inlets and drain pipes along the curbs at the center 
of each panel. The railings along the outside of the side- 
walks are made up of two rows of 3-in., extra-strength 
steel pipe, drilled for 7%-in. round spindles which are 
electrically welded in place. 

The construction of the bridge superstructure involved 
few special difficulties except that, on account of the 
grade on the bridge, all spans had to be erected and 
floated at different elevations. All of the river spans 
were erected on special falsework along the river bank, 
about a mile from the bridge site. When completed 
and ready to be moved into position, lighters were 
floated under them at low water, and the incoming tide 
was utilized to raise the spans from their temporary 
seats. When afloat, the spans were towed into proper 
position and set on the piers as the tide receded. 


Lift Span Involves Interesting Features 


The lift span is 234 ft. long and, like the fixed spans, 
is of the Warren type. This span affords a 200-ft. clear 
channel, and operating between the towers at its ends, has 
a normal vertical lift of 124 ft., providing a clear height 
of 135 ft. for the waterway. The towers are built en- 
tirely of structural carbon steel and are 220 ft. in height 
from the top of the channel piers to the center of the 
shafts of the main sheaves. In order to provide greater 
stability for the high towers, a greater width for the 
counterweights, and an unobstructed roadway and side- 
walks, the tower columns were placed 33 ft. center to 
center so as to fall entirely outside of the roadway deck. 
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General Layout of the River Bridge and Approaches 


In this arrangement the front legs of the towers extend 
to separate shoes on the special length channel piers, and 
the rear legs of each tower are supported by small trans- 
verse trusses which replace the sway frames at the second 
panel points of the fixed spans adjoining the lift span. 
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General Drawing of the Lift Span and Supporting Towers 
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The lift span is balanced by concrete counterweights 
which operate within the steelwork of the towers. These 
counterweights have direct connection with the lift span 
by means of four units of sixteen 2%-in. cables, which 
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pass over four sheaves at the tops of the towers. These 
sheaves, which have a pitch diameter of 13% ft. and 
weigh approximately 26 tons each, carry loads of about 
750 tons each. 

Following a plan to keep both decks of the bridge free 
from obstruction by the tower steelwork and the bridge 
operating mechanisms, the counterweight sheaves are 
skewed inward toward the rear of the towers so that 
the cables fall vertically within the towers to connections 
with the counter-weights, and outside of the towers, in a 
vertical plane, clear of the bridge decks, to connections 
with the lift span. The actual connections with the lift 
span are not with the structural members of the span 
trusses, but with a special transverse lifting truss pro- 
vided at each end of the span, to which the cables are 
secured by sockets and adjustable eye-bolt hitches. 

The effect in the condition of balance between the span 
and counter-weights, caused by the weight of the main 
cables rolling over the sheaves, is compensated by a spe- 
cial equalizing arrangement, consisting of a rocker bent 
mounted at the mid-point of the lift span, and held up- 
right by cables extending from the top of the rocker bent 
to the two towers. At the west tower these cables are 
fixed while at the east tower they have connections over 
sheaves with auxiliary counterweights. When the 
greater portion of the counterweight cables is on the lift 
span side of the tower sheaves, the upward vertical com- 
ponent of the force exerted by the equalizing arrange- 
ment tends to lift the span, and when the bridge is more 
than half way open and the greater portion of the cables 
is on the counterweight side of the tower sheaves, the 
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A Near View of the Lift Span and Supporting Towers 


iction is reversed and the downward vertical component 
of the force exerted by the equalizing arrangement tends 
) add to the weight of the span. 


Operation of Lift Span 


Power for the operation of the lift span is supplied by 
wo 150-hp. electric motors, supplemented by a 95-hp., 
tractor-type gasoline engine. The span is operated by 
cables actuated by winding drums which are mounted on 
rackets outside the trusses and below the sidewalks at 
the middle panel of the lift span. The main gear train, 
motors, brakes, switchboard and gasoline engine are 
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mounted inside the machinery house which is located be- 
tween the trusses, below the highway deck and above the 
railroad clearance, in the middle panel of the lift span. 
The machinery house, which is about 25 ft. by 15 ft., 
has a concrete floor, and timber walls covered with copper 
outside and asbestos board inside. The middle panel of 
the highway deck on the lift span has a membrane water- 
proofing to insure its effectiveness as a roof for the 
house. The house has a hand-operated four-ton bridge 
crane inside, and a trolley hoist outside. 

Operation of the lift span is controlled entirely by one 
man from a control house located just above the roadway 














Launching One of the Caissons 


clearance in the tower at the west end of the span. With- 
in this house, which is more or less similar in construc- 
tion to the machinery house, there are two floors, each 
about 25 ft. by 8 ft. The lower floor is occupied entirely 
as the operator’s station and houses all of the controls for 
the bridge, bridge locks, rail locks, signals, gates, etc., 
in addition to a railroad signal and interlocking machine, 
a track model, and various gages and meters. The upper 
room is occupied almost exclusively by the batteries for 
the operation of the railroad signals, and by storage 
space. 

Current for the operation of the lift span is delivered 
at the Bath end of the structure and is carried along the 
bridge in conduit supported on special brackets just be- 
low the sidewalk on the north side. At the center of the 
bridge the conductors are carried up to a transformer 
platform at mid-height of the west tower. Power cables 
to the lift span are carried on the rocker bent cables, 
then down the rocker bent and into the machinery house. 
Through this arrangement the conductors are kept taut in 
all positions of the span while being raised or lowered. 
Current for power and lighting at the east end of the 
bridge is carried by aerial cables extending between the 
tops of the lift span towers. 

The span locks provided at each end of the lift span 
are of the motor-driven, latch-lever type, which lock each 
truss at each end of the span. These locks consist essen- 
tially of two movable links, pivoted at the base, which 
move forward in vertical planes so that the rollers at 
their upper ends engage wedge plates mounted on keeper 
brackets attached to the lift span. Each lock is operated 
by a five horsepower, high torque motor, mounted imme- 
diately between the railroad stringers and connected to 
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the lock in each case by a special arrangement of gears 
and shafts. [Electric limit switches on each lock stop the 
motor at the locked and unlocked positions and are so 
tied into the interlocking system at the bridge that neither 
lock can be operated in either direction until the span is 
in the fully closed position and until full protection has 
been given to highway and railroad traffic. Similarly, 
when all of the locks are in the closed position no power 
can be applied to raise the span, and when the locks are 
open no power can be applied to alter the stop position 
of the railroad signals and the highway protection devices. 

The signal protection of the railroad consists of the 
usual automatic block system, supplemented by color- 
light draw bridge signals with smash boards, located 
about 500 ft. on each side of the draw span. This pro- 
tection also includes an illuminated track diagram which 
shows the condition of the tracks for a considerable dis- 
tance on both sides of the bridge. 

The highway protection at the draw span consists of 
ordinary railroad crossing-type gates, steel roadway bar- 
rier gates, and warning signs, bells and lights. In the 
layout of these protection devices, the barrier gates are 
located immediately at the rear of the towers on each 
side of the draw, and the crossing gates are in each case 
located about 60 ft. further from the lift span. The 
warning signs and bells are mounted together on one post 
and have been placed at the curb line about 100 ft. in 
advance of the crossing gates. The warning lights con- 
sist of four lamps with red globes, which are spaced uni- 
formly across each gate. 


East Railroad Approach Involved Heavy Grading 


While the site selected for the bridge had a number of 
advantages from the standpoint of both location and con- 
struction, the principal disadvantage which it involved 
was the widely varying elevation of the ground levels on 
the east and west shores. At the west end, or at Bath, 
the general ground level was only about three feet above 
high tide of the river, while at the Woolwich end the 
ground level ranges from about 30 to 75 ft. above the 
river, the highest elevations lying about 600 ft. back from 
the shore. It was to meet this situation that the bridge 
was constructed on a one per cent grade, and while this 
reduced the approach work at the east end, the work was 
still heavy. This was true particularly in the case of the 
railroad approach which involved approximately 4,300 
ft. of new line in which it was necessary to make a rock 
cut approximately 1,200 ft. long and from 16 to 30 ft. 
deep. 

The railroad approach at the west end of the bridge 
involved little work as the railroad deck level at this 
end of the structure was planned at practically the same 
elevation as the yard and station tracks. The work on 
this side of the river was also simplified by the fact that 
a 500-ft. straight approach track alone was necessary to 
connect the bridge with the main track passing the 
passenger station. 


Highway Approaches Are on Viaducts 


The highway approaches to the bridge are in each case 
supported on viaduct structures, that at the west end 
being about 427 ft. long, and that at the east end about 
597 ft. long. At the Bath end the approach leaves the 
end truss of the river bridge on a curve of about 500 ft. 
radius, turning to the north for a distance of about 279 
ft. where it joins a tangent section of the approach, which 
in turn extends to a connection with a rearranged inter- 
section of Front and Vine streets. On the curved sec- 
tion of the approach the 20 ft. normal roadway over the 
bridge is widened to 22 ft. and is given superelevation of 

2 in. The grade of the west end approach is a maxi- 
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mum of 4.9 per cent. The viaduct at this end of th 
bridge, which consists of seven spans, varying from 4! 
to 80 ft. in length, has a steel deck with a reinforced con 
crete roadway slab, supported on twin cylindrical con 
crete piers which in several instances are joined by rein 
forced concrete buffer walls. 

The highway approach at the east end of the bridge 
is a steel viaduct consisting of three spans of about 70 
ft. and 14 spans of about 35 ft. The 70-ft. spans and one 
35-ft. span are plate girder structures with built-up floor 
beams and I-beam stringers, while all of the other 35-ft 
spans consist of I-beam stringers carried by built-up cross 
girders in the bents. The superstructure of the viaduct 
is supported on structural steel towers and bents which 
in turn rest on concrete footings. The east approach 
swings to the north on a curve of about 700 ft. radius, 
and rises on an incline of approximately 0.2 per cent to 
the east, joining a widened roadway, the center of which 
is occupied by a toll house and parked area. Beyond this 
section, a new street, 20 ft. wide, extends for about 1200 
ft. to a connection with one of the old roads near the 
town of Woolwich. 


Pier Construction Involved Difficulties 


Some of the most difficult and interesting work in con- 
nection with the Carlton bridge was the construction of 
the eight river piers, which, with one exception, were put 
down to rock foundation within pneumatic caissons. The 
single exception was in the case of the pier nearest the 
Woolwich shore of the river which was built in an open 
cofferdam. All of the caissons were of timber and rein- 
forced concrete construction and, with the exception of 
those for Piers 1 and 7, were floated into place and sunk 
as far as possible by open dredging. When the limit of 
open dredging was reached, the caissons were partly un- 
watered and a concrete deck was poured in each dredge 
well, making the caissons pneumatic. In the case of 
Caissons 1 and 7, the overburden of the rock river bottom 
was so shallow that no attempt was made to remove any 
of the material by open dredging. 

Some of the most interesting caisson work in connec- 
tion with the bridge piers was encountered at Pier No. 2, 
from the Bath end, where a new record was established 
for pneumatic bridge pier construction in America. At 
this point the caisson was carried down to a depth of 
118.7 ft. below mean tide level, and 123 ft. below the 
surface of the water at high tide. 

Aside from the difficulty of working under 50 Ib. air 
pressure, as was necessary in the construction of this 
pier, and under the high pressures necessary in the 
caisson work on Piers 3 and 5 which extend to depths of 
110 ft. and 114.5 ft. below mean tide level respectively 
there was the problem of a very irregular shelf rock 
foundation at each pier site, which in some instances 
dropped off as much as 10 or 11 ft. within the width of 
the caissons. There was also the problem of a strong 
tide in the river, and in the cases of Piers 1 and 2, which 
were completed during the winter months, some difficulty 
was encountered with ice. 

All of the river piers are of concrete construction 
throughout, with the exception that each pier has a belt 
course of granite masonry within the tidal range to pre- 
clude damage by ice and the disintegration of the concrete 
by the brackish water of the river. All of the piers have 
different cap elevations because of the grade on the 
bridge, these elevations ranging from 6.04 ft. above mean 
tide, at the top of Pier No. 1 at the Bath end, to 25.75 
ft. at the top of Pier No. 8 at the Woolwich end. 

The piers vary in size according to their depths and 
the loads carried. Thus the two channel piers are 54 ft 
long by 25 ft. wide, the west end pier is 37 ft. by 18 ft., 
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the east end pier is 34 ft. by 14 ft., and the remaining 
piers are 40 ft. by 22 ft. In each case the pier substruc- 
ure extends as a vertical shaft to a point well above the 
river bottom, and is then surmounted by a shaft with 
battered faces, and with rounded cut-waters at each end. 


Caisson No. 2 Established New Record For Depth 


The caisson work on Piers No. 1 and 2 of the bridge 
was the most difficult, yet it was in many respects typical 
of all of the caisson work carried out. In the case of 
Pier No. 1, the river bottom was 34 ft. below mean tide 
level and the rock at this point had only a light cover. 
The difficulty encountered here was that the caisson 
landed with its west side on a rock ledge while the east 
side was at least 10 ft. above the ledge. As there was 
but little cover above the ledge there was grave danger 
of the caisson tipping over. To prevent this, two 12-in. 
pipes were packed down to the edge on the east side, 
cleaned out and filled with concrete, and were then made 
to support the east side of the caisson through an ar- 
rangement of blocking. Thus supported against over- 
turning, wood sheeting and steel sheet piling were driven 
along the bottom of the entire east side of the caisson in 
order to permit the excavation of the soft material. 

Because of the leakage of air in making this excava- 
tion, three compressors were put in service to maintain 
the pressure in the working chamber. This was only 
partially effective and was objectionable in this particular 
case Owing to the fact that the close proximity of the 
compressors to the working chamber caused a high tem- 
perature in the caisson. In overcoming this difficulty 
and a large portion of the air leakage, a special cooling 
system was installed in the air supply, and a rich grout 
of Luminite cement was forced into the soil back of the 
sheet piling, and between the piling and the cutting edge 
of the caisson. 

All of the excavation in connection with this pier was 
done under air pressure, both men and materials passing 
through one air lock in the top of the air chamber. 
When the foundation had been cleared of all soft ma- 
terial, heavy steel dowels were driven into the irregular 
rock ledge to form an anchorage for the pier structure. 

When sinking the caisson for Pier No. 2, which 
reached the greatest depth of any of the caissons, the 
cutting edge first reached rock 108.2 ft. below mean 
water level. However, owing to the sloping surface of 
the rock ledge, certain sections of the opposite cutting 
edge rested on about 10 ft. of clay above the ledge. With 
the river bottom at an elevation of minus 37 ft. at this 
point, open dredging was carried down through sand and 
clay for a distance of approximately 63 ft., and from then 
on all of the work was done under air pressure, this pres- 
sure reaching a maximum of 50 Ib. At the bottom, where 
the cutting edge did not reach rock, short lengths of steel 
sheet piling were driven as in the case of Pier No. 1, and 
sacks filled with concrete were used to wall up the exca- 
vated area between the cutting edge and the piling. 

The greatest difficulty in placing this pier was the high 
working pressure required, which made it necessary to 
relieve the workmen in the working chamber every 50 
minutes. In this caisson there were two man locks and 
wo material locks, which greatly expedited the handling 
‘f the men and excavated material. The sinking of Pier 
No. 2 involved the removal of 2,056 cu. yd. of sand and 
lay by open dredging, and 514 yd. of similar material 
nd 10 yd. of rock under maximum air pressure. 

The work in sinking Piers 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 was in most 
respects similar to that in connection with Piers No. 1 
nd 2, although somewhat less difficult as the rock ledge 
‘ncountered was more nearly level. The principal dif- 
erence in the work was in connection with the sinking 
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of the channel piers which required caissons 54 ft. by 25 
ft. These caissons were built with three working cham- 
bers, each having separate man and material locks. 

All of the caissons, which were built with heavy timber 
frames and with heavy steel cutting edges, were con- 
structed above the water level on the river bank, and then 
launched and towed to their proper locations. A few 
piles driven at each pier site guided the caissons and held 
them in position as they were gradually sunk to the river 
bottom. 

All of the concrete used in the construction of the 
piers was made on concrete scows equipped with batchers, 
mixers, cranes, buckets, towers and chutes for placing 
the concrete where desired. The only special concrete 
work undertaken was the use of Luminite cement for 
grouting around the bases of the caissons to minimize 
air leakage; in building the underpinning for caisson No. 
1; and in constructing the decks in the dredge wells of 
the caissons when pneumatic work was begun. In this 
latter use of Luminite cement, it is estimated that the 
time of constructing each pier was shortened by about 
two weeks. 

The new bridge at Bath was constructed by the State 
of Maine under an act of the State Legislature in which 
the Maine Central agreed to pay 55 per cent of the first 
cost and operating expenses of the bridge. The bridge 
derived its name “Carlton” from State Senator F. W. 
Carlton, chairman of the bridge directors representing 
the state. All of the engineering work in connection 
with the bridge was handled by J. A. L. Waddell, con- 
sulting engineer, New York, assisted by Shortridge 
Hardesty, his principal assistant engineer, and C. K. 
Allen, resident engineer on the work. The superstruc- 
ture was fabricated and erected by the Pottstown, Pa., 
plant of the McClintic-Marshall Company, while all of 
the substructure was constructed by the Foundation 
Company, New York. The Maine Central’s share in 
the bridge construction included primarily the grading 
for the track approaches, and all of the track and signal 
work. This was done under the general supervision of 
B. T. Wheeler, chief engineer of the Maine Central, and 
under the direct supervision of A. H. Morrill, engineer 
of construction. 
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Evening on the Hudson River Division, New York Central 
























One of the Storage and Trans-Shipment Elevators at the Head of the Lakes 


Moving the Canadian Grain Crop 


Railways accomplish gigantic task of handling many times 
their normal traffic during three months 


Part I oil 


ACH year, during the grain harvesting season, 

the Canadian railways serving the prairie prov- 

inces are called upon to handle many times 
their normal traffic. During the 1927 season, 177,985 
cars of grain were handled, principally from Western 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, the so-called 
prairie provinces. The immensity of the problem en- 
countered is indicated by the fact that, during Sep- 
tember, October and November, the principal grain- 
shipping months, these roads handled 331,845 cars, as 
compared with the movement of 244,946 cars during the 
normal months of May, June and July. Among other 
difficulties this involved the employment of some 6,000 


extra men, the transfer of 130 locomotives and 20,000 


cars, and the intensive use of the large supply of power 
and equipment ordinarily held in reserve. 

During the grain season, divisions that ordinarily 
handle from 2 to 10 trains a day are called upon to 
handle 12 to 35 trains daily. Stations where almost 
no freight originates during the rest of the year, sud- 
denly begin shipping from 10 to 50 cars of wheat 
daily. This concentrated movement starts in August 
with sporadic shipments from certain localities where 
the soil and climate are favorable to early production. 
Usually, however, the bulk of the wheat does not 
begin to move until about September 15, attaining its 
maximum some time in October and continuing in full 
force until the close of navigation on the Great Lakes 
which is generally early in December. 

The problems encountered in handling this seasonal 
rush are unique on American railways, in view of the 
immensity of the task. The question of an adequate 
car supply is of paramount importance. Plans must 
be developed and carried out far in advance of the 
time the grain is actually ready to move. By Septem- 
ber 1, at least, there must be enough cars at stations in 
the wheat fields to handle 10 days’ shipments and 
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the flow of traffic must be watched constantly to see 
that empty cars are returned speedily from the lake 
ports to the wheat fields so that they may again be 
loaded for another trip to the head of the lakes. 

All of the divisions affected require many more loco- 
motives than are normally in use. . The problem of 
power supply also presents its difficulties and requires 
careful planning in advance. In addition to the neces- 
sity of having a sufficient number of extra engines on 
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Loading Cars at an Elevator in the Prairie Provinces 


hand, their condition must be such as to insure the 
greater percentage of them operating intensively fo: 
the entire period of the grain rush without backshop 
attention. 
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Above all, men must be secured, thousands of men 
or train and engine service, switchmen, car-riders, 
clerks, telegraph operators, dispatchers and a number of 
other occupations. The added force must, of necessity, 
be temporary, since the grain movement only lasts for 
three months, yet the men must be sufficiently exper- 
ienced to handle the business at an unusually difficult 
time, when the equipment and facilities are being 
taxed to their utmost capacity. The fluctuations in the 
traffic present another serious problem. The move- 
ment of wheat is dependent entirely upon the weather 
conditions. Heavy rain or snow render harvesting 
impossible and have a corresponding effect on car 
loading which makes necessary the constant read- 
justment of the forces if operating economy is to be 
secured. Maintaining this huge temporary force is 
an expensive business at best. The low rates received 
for the transportation of the grain make economy im- 
perative if the business is to be handled at a profit. 
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EXPORTS Wheat & Flour 


The result is that the force must be of such a nature 
as to permit increasing or decreasing it promptly to 
correspond with heavy or relatively light traffic. 

Migratory labor of a sort is more or less readily 
available during the wheat season, in the form of 
woodsmen, harvest hands, and “drifters” from the 
United States. Experience has taught the Canadian 
railways, however, that this type of labor is seldom 
reliable and, as far is possible, the employment of 
“boomers” is avoided. The roads adopt somewhat 
different methods of obtaining necessary labor, which 
are described in detail in the succeeding articles. 

Expenditures and Experience 

The railways have spent millions of dollars in de- 
veloping facilities adequate to meet the situation, many 
of which are unused except during the grain season. 
Developments in operating methods, brought about by 
the experience of years, have also resulted in increas- 
ing the efficiency with which this traffic is handled, 
until the entire operation now presents an unusual 
study in efficiency and skill in meeting a succession 
' difficult situations. 
(he Department of the Interior of Canada recently 
id the railways a well-merited tribute, in an official 
lication, which is quoted in part: “The grain trade 
elf excites wonder, not by its remarkable growth 
ne. Its transportation calls for a marvel of organ- 
ion. The volume of wheat to be marketed is im- 
nse, the wheat fields are far removed from the sea- 
ard, and the Pacific ports as yet are equipped to 
ndle only a small share of the movement. The 
at problem is to forward as much of the crop as 
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possible before the winter closes navigation of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system of inland water- 
ways. There is nothing more impressive in Canada’s 
commercial life than the precision and smoothness with 
which the machinery of the grain trade performs its 
huge task. Railways and other interests work at top 
speed to receive, clean, grade and forward in constant 
flow the great stream of grain. The rapidity of the 
movement is astonishing.” 


Railway Problems Increasing 


The wheat acreage of the prairie provinces has been 
increasing steadily for years, having more than 
doubled in the last decade. The annual production 
has also doubled during the same period, although the 
increase in production has been somewhat less regular 
than the grain in acreage, owing to the variations in 
yield per acre and weather conditions which have af- 
fected the crop adversely in some years. The detailed 










Diagram. Showing Where ,the Canadian 
Grain Crop Is Marketed 


figures are shown in Table 1, by crop years, which 
extend from August 1 to July 31. 
The railways have played a very important part 
Table 1. Canadian Wheat Production—Bushels 


BOGPMED sows ndbsctiedcscueseunse 167,000,000 


BRUMES os pcowecvatincostawenes 132,000,000 
al eer reo Tee 231,000,000 
BOEPER 466 602k enees sm aneees ke 224,000,000 
SPFES pcb nvencnesndtsevebecone 232,000,000 
SEEMED GdidatwedsSwonsnor kets 161,000,000 
SPE ecb estate eae een ponwan 394,000,000 
PEE bvtshwed sso r eben acdeees 263,000,000 
ag, MELEE Cree 234,000,000 
SPEED vcvesevevespccssveapene 189,000,000 
BREED ce cvssssvivcceseenseaar 193,000,000 
SEEMED. conc vecsseceendennessnne 263,000,000 
SPREE coc crecdicsecsccseneveves 300,000,000 
SPIED 60.0060 cea dsc seenswene 400,000,000 
EPEOMEE cvcceccccccsestsceseves 474,000,000 
DRED co sctcnsevseccdtedeusces 272,000,000 
BPSS"SD ccccccseseccoctsesencsece 411,000,000 
BPRS cctesicccesscenewsetvace 400,000,000 


in the development of new wheat acreage. The total 
railway mileage in the wheat producing provinces at 
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the present time is 15,354, of which 1,985 miles are 
main lines and 13,389 miles are secondary main lines 
or branches. Manitoba has 3,883 miles of railroads 
in the wheat growing territory west of Winnipeg, 
Saskatchewan has 7,230 miles and Alberta 4,261 miles. 
Except for the main line of the Canadian Pacific and 
some secondary main lines, all of this vast mileage 
has been built in the present century, the large ma- 
jority of it since 1910 and, as may be imagined, this 
construction has played an important part in increas- 
ing the grain acreage and production. 

The largely increased crop has in turn required the 
railways to add more facilities and increase their 
operating efficiency to take care of the greater burden. 
Another factor which has added to the railways’ prob- 
lem has been the steady movement westward of the 
wheat producing territory. The farmers of Manitoba, 
formerly one of the chief wheat producing territories, 
are turning more and more to general farming and the 
production of wheat is declining. Conversely, the pro- 
duction of wheat in Saskatchewan and particularly in 
Alberta has increased tremendously, involving a read- 
justment of operations and necessitating a longer haul 
to the lake ports each year. The recent rapid develop- 
ment of Vancouver and to a lesser extent of Prince 
Rupert as grain ports has also added to the railways’ 
problems, since, while it diverts some of the traffic from 
the busy lines to the lake ports, it presents additional 
operating problems in that the tonnage that can be 
handled westbound over the mountains is materially 
less per train than can be handled over the relatively 
flat country to the lake ports. The following table indi- 
cates the distance the wheat must be hauled to reach 
the more important ports, from the centers of the wheat 
producing territories: 


To To To 
From Vancouver Fort William Montreal 
Calgary, Alta. 642 1,267 2,190 
Edmonton, Alta. . 769 1,253 2.163 
Regina, Sask. ... 1,108 783 1,724 
Saskatoon, Sask. 1,095 932 2,367 
Winnipeg, Man 1,465 419 1,412 


How the Grain Moves 


In the prairie provinces, the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific takes a southerly route, passing 
through Winnipeg, Regina, and Calgary, while the 
main line of the Canadian National, passing through 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and Edmonton, serves more 
northerly territory. However, there is a veritable 
network of branches of both lines serving the wheat 
territory. In general, the C. P. serves the southern 
part of the provinces and the C. N. the central part, 
although a considerable portion of the territory is 
served by both lines. 

Only a_ relatively small percentage of the wheat 
grown in western Canada is milled in the territory in 
which it is grown. By far the bulk of the crop is 
moved by rail to Fort William or Port Arthur. The 
wheat produced in western Canada is of the so-called 
“hard” variety, which is quite suitable for export. A 
large percentage of the total crop is exported to 
Europe, particularly to the British Isles. The all- 
water export route is from Fort William through the 
Welland Canal and down the St. Lawrence waterway 
to Montreal. While considerable grain moves by this 
route, much greater amounts are shipped lake and rail, 
moving down the lake to Georgian Bay ports or Buf- 
falo, then by rail to Montreal or Atlantic seaports. 
Much of the grain that goes to the Pacific Coast ports 
is intended for export via the Panama Canal to Europe, 
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although, in the past few years, a growing market fo: 
wheat has developed in China and Japan, whose stapl: 
grain hitherto has been rice. The accompanying dia 
gram gives a graphic illustration of the normal move 
ment of the crop and represents the total movemen 
during the crop year from August 1, 1926 to Augus' 
1, 1927. Table 2 shows the total crop, together with 
its distribution and a comparison with the previous 
crop year. 

There are some 2,000 shipping stations for wheat 
on the lines of the railways in the prairie provinces. 
Some 4,000 or more elevators are situated at the 
stations. In accordance with the provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act each of these stations is equipped 
with loading platforms so that the farmers may load 
grain directly into the cars without utilizing the serv- 
ice of the elevators. There are some 2,500 such plat- 
forms distributed at the various loading stations. The 
loading platforms are wood structures with ramps 
leading to platforms level with the car floor, on which 
wagons may be driven and the grain shoveled directly 
into the cars. 


Table 2, Canada’s Wheat Supplies and Exports, 1926-7 Crop * 


1926-27 1925-26 

Grain in Storage, August 1............ 35,601,194 26,482,676 
Total Grown during Crop Year........ 409,811,000 428,416,700 

Teed Base ccaccccccnseccscaces 445,412,194 454,899,396 
Exports of Wheat and Flour........... 292,880,996 324,592,021 
Domestic Consumption ...........+..- 101,945,510 94,706,181 
In Storage, August 1....ccccccccccese 50,585,688 35,601,194 

Exports by Ocean Ports 

TO. cc antiveccssaiiennnsese 83,144,207 91,412,401 
Chereee, CUR, cccccccccccccccscesccese 4,912,766 3,769,245 
Wee, EG, accccccesnceckescetane 39,652,931 58,736,871 
Pemmee Mapest, DB. C. .ccccscscsccccese se 8=—=#ea« GRR. KS 
Pi: SM Me cavicepeaestsunasedqws 21,579,367 15,880,995 
ih i Tchad esnccsensaavawsonee 2,972,597 3,225,076 
Coe Comes FOGG ccc ccccccccncess 92,716 67,963 
DO Mh ecacceseeceuhecetrenceds 7,929,859 6,644,001 
i Pe pacptecvceueedens sense 4,654,350 4,782,400 
ae Ce Bi Re sednecetsweashnewes 77,482,497 91,439,539 
PRE, Bi svtecsséneseossasesese 17,059,924 17,736,798 
PC oe eek ae edeeeee 11,962,943 12,577,324 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va......... 958,962 335,874 


* The figures given represent bushels. 


Distribution of Empty Cars 


The distribution of empty cars for grain loading 
is governed by the provisions of the Canada Grain Act. 
It is based upon the principle that in the distribution 
of such equipment every shipper of grain shall count 
as one unit regardless of the amount of grain which 
he has to ship., The agents at all country stations 
from which grain is shipped keep car record books 
in which applications for cars are entered in the order 
in which they are received, and these books are open 
to the public at all times. Any grain shipper may 
order a car or cars according to his requirement, 
specifying the size of the car desired. The cars are 
awarded applicants according to the order in time 
in which such orders appear in the order book, with- 
out discrimination between the country elevator, load- 
ing platform, or otherwise. As each applicant is al- 
lotted a car, in good order and condition, he must de- 
clare his intention and ability to load the car within 
the ensuing 24 hours, otherwise his application is can- 
celled. 

If the cars available at the shipping point fail to 
fill all the orders as entered, the agent begins at the 
top of the list in his order book and proceeds down- 
ward to the last name entered on the list, each appli- 
cant’ receiving a car in that order as quickly as the 
cars are available. When a shipper has loaded or 
cancelled a car alloted to him he may, if he requires 
another car, become eligible therefor by placing his 
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name and residence at the bottom of the list, and when 
the second car has been allotted to him and he has 
loaded or cancelled it, he may again write his name 
at the bottom of the list as it exists at that time and 
continue to do so in similar fashion until his require- 
ments have been filled. However no applicant is al- 
lowed to have more than one unfilled order on the 
order book at one time. 

During car shortages, the Canadian Grain Board 
may at’ its discretion direct the railways to make an 
equitable distribution of empty grain cars to all ship- 
ping points in proportion to the amount of grain ready 
for shipment. Special distribution of cars is also some- 
times arranged for places where the grain is known to 
be damp and liable to become damaged or to other 
stations where elevaters have heating grain in store 
or are in danger of collapse. 

An elaborate system of grading and inspection of 
the grain is provided by the government and govern- 
ment inspection stations are situated at Winnipeg, 
Man., Calgary, Alta., and Moose Jaw, Sask., and Sas- 
katoon. The largest proportion of the grain is in- 
spected at Winnipeg. The inspection is performed 
by government inspectors in the railroad yards as soon 
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development of these ports. The first elevator built 
at the lake front was erected by the Canadian Pacific 
in 1883. In the following 20 years five more elevators 
were built by the same company, in addition to others 
built by the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. With the passage of the Canadian Grain Act, 
however, and for other good reasons, these elevators 
were turned over to lessees and are now operated as 
private enterprises. The transshipment of grain from 
cars to boats is controlled by an organization of the 
grain trade known as the Lake Shippers’ Clearance 
Association. This organization was formed 15 years 
ago in order to facilitate the loading of grain into 
boats and the dispatch of boats from the head of the 
lakes to the various eastern ports. The captains of 
the boats arriving at Fort William and Port Arthur 
report to the association for instructions. The associa- 
tion, acting in the capacity of a dispatcher, allots the 
boats to the various elevators for loading, and after be- 
ing loaded, they are cleared under the supervision of 
the association. The association maintains a close 
touch with the entire grain trade and particularly with 
grain firms having grain in elevators at the lake ports. 
The grain firms and elevator companies file their 





























Nearly 200,000 Cars of Wheat Yearly Come from the Canadian Wheat Fields 


as the cars come in from the country stations in trains 
and before they have been switched. The inspection 
is made by pushing a hollow tube containing several 
compartments, which may be opened and closed at will, 
into the grain at several places in the car. In this 
manner some of the grain from _ practically every 
section of the car is secured and the grain may be 
graded accordingly. 


Fort William—Port Arthur Terminal 


The large proportion of the grain moving from the 
prairie provinces is transported to the lake ports of 
fort William and Port Arthur to be transhipped to 
boats at those points. This movement continues 
‘throughout the season of navigation and storage grain 
noves to these ports for some weeks after navigation 
loses until the capacity of the elevators has been 
reached. At the beginning of the present grain season 
his capacity amounted to 187,810,000 bushels but 
arge elevator construction projects are nearing com- 
pletion at these ports so that the elevator capacity will 
e materially increased. 

The railways have been largely responsible for the 





warehouse receipts with the association and that body 
then takes care of the remainder of the transaction 
by seeing that necessary boats are secured to handle 
the cargo, and this is arranged in an impartial manner. 

Under normal conditions, there is no restriction 
upon the movement of grain into the lake ports, except 
that the railways reserve the right to deliver grain to 
any elevator that may receive it in case the elevator to 
which it is consigned happens to be rull. This pro- 
vision in the bill of lading has had the effect of pre- 
venting serious breakdowns of the transportation sys- 
tem, as, under the intensive operation required, any 
cars that would have to be held awaiting disposition 
would materially complicate the situation. In view of 
the relatively limited terminal facilities at Vancouver, 
however, and the additional handicap of heavy moun- 
tain grades requiring smaller train loads in that di- 
rection, all grain moving through the port of Van- 
couver is handled under the permit system. In other 
words, the railways keep in constant touch with the 
terminal situation at Vancouver and know at all times 
the capacity of the various elevators there. If there is 
room for grain in the elevators at Vancouver, as is 
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usually the case, shippers desiring to ship through that 
port are given permits for a certain specified amount. 
As soon as the elevators are full, however, these per- 
mits are no longer issued and no shipments are made 
until the boats have removed a sufficient quantity of 
grain from the port elevators to warrant a resumption 
of shipping to these elevators. 


Grain Handling Important 

Despite the fact that, because of the low rates, the 
grain movement itself is not particularly profitable, the 
prompt and efficient transportation of the grain by the 
railways is highly important because the wheat fields 
are the principal source of western Canada’s prosper- 
ity. Much of the traffic in manufactured products and 
in any of the commodities used by the farmers, de- 
pends, of course, upon large and profitable wheat crops. 
If the railways were unable to move the wheat promptly 
and render the utmost in service, the profits of even 
an unusually large wheat crop would be cut down and 
the general traffic would suffer accordingly. The rates 
in effect on wheat are low, as for example 26 cents 
per 100 lb. from Calgary to Ft. William, a distance of 
1,243 miles, or 25 cents from Lethbridge, Alta., to Ft. 
William, 1,155 miles. 

Parts II and III, describing in detail the operating 
methods used in transporting the grain crop on the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National respec- 
tively, will appear in following issues. 


Sub-Committee of Senators 
to Consider Consolidation 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 

NSTEAD of holding further occasional hearings on 

the railway consolidation bill, the Senate committee 

on interstate commerce on March 3 decided upon 
the appointment of a sub-committee of three to consider 
the bill introduced by Chairman Parker of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce and that 
introduced by Senator Fess, which represents an earlier 
stage of progress of the same bill, and the hearings that 
have already been held on them, in an endeavor to 
“whip a bill into shape” for consideration by the full 
committee. Senators Fees, of Ohio; Sackett, of Ken- 
tucky ; and Smith, of South Carolina, were appointed as 
the sub-committee and it was left to them to decide 
whether further hearings will be necessary. Extensive 
hearings have been held before the House committee, 
which has been working on the bill in executive session 
for about two weeks, and less extensive hearings had 
been held by the Senate committee, at which most of 
the same witnesses who had appeared before the House 
committee had testified before or been questioned by a 
few members of the Senate committee. 

The decision to appoint a sub-committee came after 
Ben B. Cain, vice-president and general counsel of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, had testi- 
fied briefly before the committee, urging the importance 
of early action on a bill in order to relieve the uncer- 
tainty of the existing situation, and Elihu Root, Jr., 
representing minority stockholders of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, had asked for an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

Chairman Watson of the committee then said that 
hearings had been held on railway consolidation bills 
for years “without getting anywhere” because of the in- 
difference of members of Congress and that he thought 
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the only way to make progress, in view of the large 
number of other subjects before the committee, would 
be for a sub-committee to take the bills introduced and 


endeavor to “whip a bill into shape” in the light of the 
hearings already held or further hearings if necessary. 
He said he had thought that railway consolidation 
would be the first subject to be taken up this session but 
that the attention of the committee members had been 
diverted to various investigations. The other members 
present agreed with the suggestion and Senator Fess 
suggested that it might be possible to take advantage 
of some of the work done on the bill by the House 
committee and that some 20 amendments had been con- 
sidered by it. 

The latter committee has been much more diligent in 
attendance both at hearings and at executive sessions on 
the bill, because most of the Representatives are mem- 
bers of but one major committee, while Senators di- 
vide their time between various committees. 

Mr. Cain told the committee that the short lines are 
“up in the air and don’t know how to proceed”; that 
applications for important mergers made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 5 have not made provision for including the con- 
necting short lines, and that, although the commission 
in the Nickel Plate case laid down the principle that 
such provision should be made, it has thus far dismissed 
applications instead of dealing with them in a construc- 
tive manner and is “very meticulous.” 

He said, however, that most of the 167 acquisition 
applications that have been before the commission have 
involved short or weak lines and that he thought this in- 
dicated a disposition on the part of the big roads to take 
all the short lines they think they can use to advantage, 
but that in the cases where combinations of the larger 
roads are proposed provision has not been made for 
the short lines, partly because of the question as to 
which road should take the short lines, and he favored 
a provision in the bill by which the commission may al- 
locate a short line to a system. He did not think actual 
compulsion should be exercised but said that if the com- 
mission should decide that a certain line should be “al- 
located” in a particular way and “lay the baby on the 
door-step,” ways could be found “to require the big 
road to take care of that baby.” 

Several of the Senators present indicated an interest 
in legislation to “take care of” the short and weak lines, 
saying that was one of the primary reasons for the en- 
actment of the Transportation Act, and said they want- 
ed Mr. Cain to point out just wherein the bill is not 
adequate for the purpose. He said the short lines ap- 
prove with some few changes the principles of the Park- 
er and Fess bills, and that although they do not include 
everything they might want he did not think it practi- 
cable at this time to get any more. He did, however, 
favor a more specific declaration of policy in favor of 
consolidation in the bill so that it might not appear that 
any backward step was being taken as compared with 
the provisions of the Transportation Act. 


Senator Smith asked if the situation of the short lines 
could not be relieved by some provision by which the 
recapture fund could be made more easily accessible to 
them. Mr. Cain said that that might help the situation 
but would not cure it, because the recapture fund does 
not amount to much and if the short lines borrowed 
from it they would have to pay it Sack some time. 

The House committee,which has been meeting almost 
daily in executive session since the hearings on the 
Parker bill were closed, is planning on reporting out a 
bill by the end of the week or the first part of next. 
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The Design and Proportion of 
Locomotive Boilers’ 






A discussion of the problems pertaining to boiler design to 
procure greater locomotive capacity 


By C. A. Brandt 


Chief Engineer, The Superheater Company, New York 


ance today is condensed in the unit, ton-miles 

per train-hour. There has been a steady increase 
in the figures expressed in this unit during the past 30 
years. No actual ton-miles-per-train-hour figures have 
been found for the railroads in Canada, but I recollect 
that for the railroads in the United States, the gross 
increase was about 42 per cent from 1906 to 1916. From 
1916 to 1925 there was an increase of 57 per cent. No 
doubt the railroads of Canada have equalled or exceed- 
ed this record. 

The problem that has ‘confronted locomotive design- 
ers toward accomplishing this result has been a very 
difficult one, for increasing the sustained power of a 
locomotive by direct methods involves an increase in the 
physical dimensions and the weight on the drivers. The 
weight limitation, with few exceptions, is 60,000 to 65,- 
000 Ib. per axle. Determined efforts have been made by 
some of the larger railroad systems in the country to 
keep the weight below 62,000 Ib. per axle, and thus les- 
sen the destructive action of the driving wheel on the 
track. Our efforts, then, must be directed toward the 
production of a locomotive which will develop the high- 
est possible power per unit of total weight, or stating 
it another way, one that will have as small a weight as 
possible per horsepower developed. Such a locomotive 
must, of necessity, have a very high thermal and me- 
chanical efficiency. 


There is little hope of increasing the weight on the 
drivers or of reducing the factor of adhesion below 
that which has been used on recently designed locomo- 
tives. The factor of adhesion usually referred to is 
the weight on the drivers divided by the maximum trac- 
tive force. But we are now recognizing that the true 
factor of adhesion is the weight on the drivers divided 
by the maximum turning effort, which may be as high 
as 30 per cent greater than the average. When the 
cylinder arrangement is such as to give a nearly uni- 
form turning movement, the true factor of adhesion has 
been reduced to nearly 3%. 

In this paper I shall discuss principally the problems 
of the boiler and superheater, or the steam-producing 
part of the locomotive. Usually the boiler problems are 
discussed independently of the balance of the locomo- 
tive. This cannot well be done without some reference 
to the locomotive in general as the engine and the 
boiler are so closely related, from the standpoint of con- 
Siruction as well as performance, that one part cannot 
be easily changed without disturbing its relation to the 


nl 


ner. 


The design of the boiler and superheater will, in the 
‘nal analysis, determine not only the efficiency at which 


r NHE best measure of railroad operating perform- 


"Abstract of a paper presented before the Canadian Railway Club, 
ntreal, Que., February 14, 1928. 
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the steam is produced but also the efficiency and capa- 
city of the locomotive, since the steam consumption of 
the cylinders depends largely on the superheat and 
pressure of the steam. Briefly this relation works out 
as follows. 

The mean effective pressure in the cylinders deter- 
mines the capacity of the locomotive for all speeds if 
there is a sufficient amount of highly superheated steam 
available. The higher the superheat and the initial boil- 
er pressure, the higher the mean effective pressure and 
the more efficient and powerful the locomotive will be. 
After the steam leaves the boiler, it must pass through 
the superheater, throttle and steam pipes. This reduces 
the steam pressure, due to the frictional resistance of 
the steam passing through these parts, and it is of the 
utmost importance that this pressure drop be kept at the 
minimum. 

Here is where the superheater presents a difficult 
problem, as the steam area through the superheater as 
well as the superheating surface that can be installed is 
determined by the diameter of the boiler. Then again, 
the horsepower capacity can be raised by reducing the 
back pressure on the pistons. As the vacuum in the 
smokebox creates the draft which determines the 
amount of coal that can be burned, it is of the greatest 
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importance that the draft loss through the flues be re- 
duced to a minimum by increasing the gas area through 
the boiler. This again is determined by the boiler diam- 
eter and the superheater. It is thus seen that the diam- 
eter of the boiler has a greater importance than any 
dimension of the boiler design and the greatest pos- 
sible diameter of boiler should be used in every case. 

Of course, there are other factors that affect the mean 
effective pressure of the cylinders—particularly the 
valve gear, which determines the valve travel. The im- 
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portance of long valve travel which produces long port 
openings at short cutoffs and longer exhaust port open- 
ings, has long been recognized. Its use has been in- 
corporated in many recently designed locomotives. 


Locomotive Ratios 


The problems of cylinder and boiler proportion or ra- 
tios have been the subject of intense study by many able 
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men, since the first locomotive was built. It would 
seem to the layman that the laws governing its design 
should have been all figured out and settled by this time. 
Such, however, is not the case, and suggestions for im- 
provements are continually being made. 

But before we start discussing the design and pro- 
portion of the boiler, it is well first to determine what 
the maximum power is that a given cylinder can develop 
so we know what to aim at. 


Speed Factor 

The falling off of tractive force of a locomotive as 
the speed increases is caused by a reduction of the ratio 
between the mean effective pressure in the cylinders and 
the boiler pressure. This ratio plotted against piston 
speed is used to calculate the tractive force at various 
speeds and is usually termed “speed factor”. This fac- 
tor has been universally used in determining the trac- 
tive force and the maximum cylinder horsepower, which 
was determined some years ago by F. J. Cole, and is 
plotted as curve No. 1 in Fig. 1. 

Developments of the most recent locomotives, how- 
ever, have shown that it is possible by the use of high 
superheat and correct proportioning of the boilers and 
cylinders to raise this ratio considerably. On the same 
figure have been shown curves No. 2 and No. 3 which 
illustrate this ratio of speed factor obtained on carefully 
conducted tests on two recently constructed locomotives. 

It will be noticed that a remarkable improvement has 
been made on these and other similar locomotives and 
these curves present the best picture that can be painted 
to illustrate the improvements in locomotive design of 
today. The speed factor shown in curve No. 2 can 
safely be used for freight locomotives with wheel di- 
ameters up to 70 in. and curve No. 3 for high speed 
passenger locomotives when a Type E superheater and 
a feedwater heater is used. 

With the above suggestion for determining the maxi- 
mum tractive force for starting and at speeds, we can 
now calculate the maximum cylinder horsepower that 
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can be developed with a locomotive using highly supe: 
heated steam. 
Steam Consumption 

The next step is steam consumption per indicate: 
horsepower. In the calculations for the steam demand 
of a superheated locomotive, a figure of 20.8 lb. per 
horsepower-hour has been used universally. This was 
also proposed and used by Mr. Cole and was based on 
steam around 200 Ib. pressure and 200 deg. superheat. 

Since the introduction and use of 300 deg. or more 
of superheat obtained with the Type E superheater, 
coupled with a somewhat higher pressure and better 
steam distribution in the cylinders, this steam rate has 
been materially reduced. 

Numerous tests have been made showing a steam rate 
as low as 15 to 16 Ib. per indicated horsepower-hour 
at maximum capacity. It is, therefore, suggested that 
when a locomotive is designed to use steam superheated 
to 300 deg. F., a pressure of from 225 to 275 Ib., a 
feedwater heater and large grates, a steam rate of 17% 
lb. per indicated horsepower including auxiliaries, can 
be safely used. 

General Boiler Design 

With these important points in mind, we now come to 
the question of the design of the boiler, superheater, 
feedwater heater, etc. Experience shows that some lo- 
comotives are better steamers than others and some are 
not very good. It is evident, therefore, that there are 
some features in the design of a poor boiler that impose 
a limit on the development of higher power or reduce 
the efficiency as compared with others. Our efforts 
should, therefore, be directed toward finding out where 
the weak link is in a particular design and discuver the 
ratios or proportions that would show improvement. 

My first intention was to discuss the high pressure 
water tube firebox boiler only, this being the problem 
that is today most intensely studied. By high pres- 
sure is meant boilers carrying upwards of 300 Ib. pres- 
sure. When reviewing the accomplishments, however, 
that have been made in the design of the most recently 
constructed standard type of locomotive having a Type 
E superheater and a feedwater heater with a pressure 
around 225 to 250 Ib., it appeared that the most valuable 
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contribution I could make at this time was to analyze 
the reasons for the remarkable improvements made in 
the last ten years, using the conventional designs. 
There has recently been placed in service a 4-6-4 
passenger locomotive that has developed 4,295 i. hp. with 
a weight on the drivers of 42.3 lb. per i. hp., and a total 
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weight per engine of 80 Ib. per i. hp. when pulling a train 
of 26 steel passenger coaches at 67 m.p.h. When you 
find that this has been done with a boiler and super- 
veater efficiency of 78.6 per cent, an average steam con- 
sumption of 17.14 lb. per hp.-hr. and a coal consumption 
of 2.09 per i. hp.-hr., including all auxiliaries, then you 
must sit up and take notice. These figures are average 
results of many tests, and the best average results on 
any single run with this train were an average boiler 
and superheater efficiency of 84.2 per cent, a steam con- 
sumption per i. hp.-hr., 15.04 Ib. and 1.89 lb. of coal fired 
per i. hp.-hr. This included all auxiliaries. The coal per 
drawbar hp.-hr. was 2.68 Ib. and the maximum temper- 
ature of steam was 750 deg. F. 

Fig. 2 shows the comparison between tractive force 
and cylinder horsepower calculated from Cole’s for- 
mula and the tractive force and power actually obtained 
from test. 

A recent large freight locomotive of the 4-12-2 type 
has developed a maximum of 4,917 i. hp. with a weight 
on the drivers of 72.3 Ib. per i. hp. and total weight of 
101 lb. peri. hp. This is very remarkable for a heavy 
freight locomotive and represents, as far as I know, the 
heaviest power output recorded. 

Another locomotive of the 4-8-2 type having a total 
engine weight of 95.8 Ib. per i. hp. pulled a freight train 
of 122 cars of 9,315 tons at a maximum speed of 34.8 
m.p.h. and an average speed of 18.25 m.p.h. with a coal 
consumption of 2.59 Ib. per drawbar hp.-hr., including 
all auxiliaries. This performance was equalled by 
another locomotive of the 2-8-4 type hauling 9,324 tons 
at 18.3 m.p.h. average speed on 2.50 Ib. of coal, per 
i. hp.-hr. The drawbar pull-speed for this 4-8-2 type is 
shown in Fig. 3. 

There have been several reciprocating steam locomo- 
tives built in the last few years carrying over 300 Ib. 
boiler pressure. All are constructed with water tube 
fireboxes and compound cylinders as follows: One with 
350 Ib. and one with 400 Ib. boiler pressure by the 
Delaware & Hudson, the Baldwin No. 60,000 with 350 
lb. pressure, and the Schmidt-Henschel locomotive car- 
rying 880 Ib. and 200 ib. The performance of the D. & 
H. locomotive is not known, but that of the Baldwin 
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No. 60,000 was published in the March 26, 1927 issue of 
the Railway Age. 

The increase in the theoretical thermal efficiency by 
the use of high pressure is well known to all students 
of this subject. Lawford Fry, metallurgical engineer, 
Standard Steel Works Company, pointed out in a recent 
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paper that the theoretical thermal efficiency of the loco- 
motive cycle will increase from 14.2 per cent at 220 lb. 
to 17.9 per cent at 450 Ib. and 20.7 per cent at 600 Ib. 
absolute pressure. 

To obtain the benefit of high pressure, it is clear that 
a high ratio of expansion must be used by compounding, 
and the three-cylinder arrangement makes this quite 
simple and practical. When we consider the remark- 
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able efficiency now obtained with a 225-lb. pressure lo- 
comotive with a Type E superheater and a feedwater 
heater, it seems that in order to get a return on the in- 
vestment and maintenance cost of water tube fireboxes 
and compound cylinders, a seam consumption of from 
10 to 12 lb. of steam per i. hp.-hr. should be obtained 
and a coal consumption well below two pounds per 
drawbar hp.-hr. 


The Water Tube Firebox 


It was a courageous step when the steam pressure for 
the staybolt boiler was jumped from 200 to 250 lb. 
Thousands of these are now operating successfully. Re- 
cently 265 Ib., 275 lb. and 300 Ib. boiler pressures have 
been used on a few locomotives. Whether a 300-lb. 
staybolt boiler will prove satisfactory, only experience 
will tell. The general opinion among the best author- 
ities now is that above 250 lb. or 275 Ib. pressure, a 
water tube firebox is the safest and most desirable. 

The water tube firebox is an old design. It was first 
designed 30 years ago by the eminent Russian engineer, 
J. Brotan. Several locomotives were built in 1904. C. 
Noltein reported on these locomotives to the Interna- 
tional Railway Congress in 1910 as being satisfactory. 

The reason why the Brotan boiler has not been placed 
in general use throughout the world is probably due to 
the great difficulties experienced and the time required 
to keep the water tubes free from scale. Where good 
feedwater is available, we know from the experience of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Delz- 
ware & Hudson, that a water tube firebox can be satis- 
factorily maintained. 

Unfortunately «there are only a few places in the 
world where pure water for locomotive use is avail- 
able. In localities of bad or even normal water con- 
ditions, the loss of time and cost of keeping the water 
tubes clean might be very high. It appears, therefore, 
logical that the only water tube firebox that can be 
satisfactorily used is one where only pure, or preferably, 
distilled water is used in the water tube end of the 
boiler. 
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This paramount requisite for successful operation of 
the water tube firebox is incorporated in the principle 
used by the Schmidt-Henschel locomotive referred to, 
where the steam used by the cylinders is evaporated 
by means of indirect heat and then condensed in heat 
interchange coils located in the steam drums, the con- 
densate returning to the bottom of the firebox headers, 
thus forming a closed cycle. 

While this design was particularly evolved for a high 
pressure locomotive, this form of construction may 
prove of advantage with lower pressures as well. It 
would seem, however, that the many apparent advan- 
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a water tube firebox will be developed into a 


tages of 
construction supplanting the staybolt type of 


practical 
firebox. 
Boiler Ratios 


The standard of excellence in design should be the 
locomotive that has given the highest power output per 
unit of total weight, the weight of the drivers and per 
1,000 Ib. of theoretical tractive force. These ratios will 
give you an accurate picture not only of the excellence 
of the general proportions and over-all efficiency, but 
also of the refinement in the mechanical design. Only 
locomotives in approximately the same class of service 
should be directly compared with each other. 

It is to be regretted that actual dynamometer tests are 
not available for all of these modern locomotives, but 
it is known that the performance of the others shown 
has been excellent and probably equalled those for 
which tests have been published. 

It is evident that it is impractical to lay down a defi- 
nite rule or ratio that would fit any given condition. All 
rules and ratios must be used with great care and ana- 
lyzed in the light of actual conditions to be met. There 
are certain fundamentals, however, that must not be lost 
sight of and it is the intention to present and tabulate 
here the facts available to aid in properly designing a 
locomotive boiler with as little theoretical speculation as 
possible and at the same time, give assurance that the 
best possible locomotive will result. 


Boiler Efficiency 


When the performance of a locomotive boiler is ana- 
lyzed, one immediately notices that the efficiency de- 
creases rapidly as the rate of firing increases, or from 
about 75 to 80 per cent with a coal rate below 40 Ib. 
of coal per square foot of grate per hour to about 40 
to 45 per cent efficiency with a coal rate of around 200 
Ib. per sq. ft. 
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A number of curves are plotted in Fig. 44, showing 
the boiler efficiency vs. the rate of firing. It will be no 
ticed that some curves are considerably higher than 
others while other curyes show a different slope. It is 
thus clear that there: must be some factors entering into 
the proportion of the boilers that have a great influence 
upon the efficiency for any given rate of firing, as well 
as upon the rate of decrease as the rate of firing in- 
creases. The principal factors that are responsible for 
the great heat loss, as the output increases, are as fol- 
lows: 

First—Imperfect combustion producing carbon monoxide 

Second—External radiation from the boiler and firebox 

Third—Loss of heat in the smokebox gases 

Fourth—Unburned fuel escaping from the boiler. This heat 
loss increases very rapidly on the older type of boiler as the 
rate of firing increases. Numerous tests have shown that this 
heat loss will run from 15 to 20 per cent at a 60-Ib. coal rate, 
up to as high as 50 per cent when the coal rate is 200 Ib. per 
sq. tt. 

This is due to the fact that the grate area and fur- 
nace volume are too small to give the carbon and vola- 
tile combustible time to to mix intimately with the oxy- 
gen and burn before they enter the flues and is also due 
to the small gas area through the boiler, which causes 
too high a gas velocity and draft loss through the flues. 
It is clear, therefore, that a great gain in boiler effi- 
ciency will result from any effort that will improve 
these conditions. 


The Superheater 


The importance of high sustained superheat has been 
proved so many times by numerous tests throughout the 
world that it is accepted among engineers as is the law 
of gravitation. The fact, however, that cylinder effi- 
ciency increases as the temperature of the steam increas- 
es, even beyond those that have been common practice, 
is not quite as well understood. The effect of increased 
superheat or steam consumption is shown clearly by the 
various curves in Fig. 5 
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Fig. 7 


These curves were taken from tests and illustrate the 
fact that superheat follows the law of increasing return. 
The production of high superheat on the modern loco- 
motive, however, has been made more and more diffi- 
cult, due to radical changes in the boiler proportions 
of very large power. It has become necessary for the 
superheater designer to meet this condition by enlarg- 
ing the capacity of the superheater. This has been 
done by increasing the superheating surface. The ne- 
cessity of this is evident from the fact that less heat is 
left in the gases entering the flues, due to the greater 
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heat absorption in the large fireboxes, which decreases 
the heat available for superheating. The use of feed- 
water heaters and exhaust steam injectors also, by re- 
claiming heat that would otherwise be lost, reduces the 
rate of firing that is required forthe same evaporation 
and naturally decreases the amount of heat offered to 
the superheater flues. 

On the extremely large locomotives of today, the 
steam space in the boiler has been substantially de- 
creased. The steam liberating surface, has also de- 
creased in proportion to the total amount of water de- 
livered by the boiler. Both of these conditions have 
contributed to a marked increase in the amount of water 
that is carried by the steam from the boiler to the super- 
heater. As the evaporation of one per cent of mois- 
ture requires as much heat as a superheat of 17 deg., 
it is a difficult task to provide an adequate superheater 
as steam may carry five per cent, or more, of moisture 
when it enters the superheater units. This condition 
not only points to the necessity for a greater capacity 
superheater, but to the importance of proper handling 
of the water level on the road. 

The increased demand for operating trains at higher 
speeds, requiring more steam for a given size of loco- 
motive, requires superheaters of greater capacity, in or- 
der that these demands on the boiler may be met with- 
out a too serious sacrifice of boiler efficiency and evapo- 
rating capacity. The greatest possible total steam area 
through the superheater is: also very important as it 
will result in less pressure drop through the superheater 
units. The result of this condition led to the develop- 
ment of a somewhat different arrangement of the super- 
heater unit in a design usually referred to as the Type 
E. 

Results Obtained With the Superheater 


The characteristics of the Type E superheater have 
given satisfactory results in service tests. Fig. 6 shows 
the results of tests conducted during 1923 and 1924 on 
the I-1s class, 2-10-0 type engine of the Pennsylvania. 
Curve 1 on Fig. 6 shows the performance of one of 
these locomotives having a Type A superheater, while 
Curve 2 shows the performance of one on an identical 
locomotive equipped with a Type E superheater. It 
will be noted that the fuel economy is pronounced 
through the entire range of power developed on the 
test. 

Fig. 7 indicates the boiler efficiency obtainable by the 
Type E superheater on the same locomotives from 
which the data shown in Fig. 7 was obtained. Curve 1 
in Fig. 7 is the boiler efficiency of a locomotive with a 
Type A superheater and Curve 2 of the same class of 
locomotive with a Type E superheater. Both were for 
tests in which the live steam injector was used. 


In the above references to test results and from the 
figures and curves shown, it will be clear that it is pos- 
sible with a Type E superheater to increase the sus- 
tained capacity at high speeds by at least 20 to 25 per 
cent over that obtainable with a properly designed Type 
A superheater. For large locomotives this is also pos- 
sible without increasing the weight of the locomotive 
to a great extent wherever the boiler is properly pro- 
portioned for the Type E superheater. Where the axle 


loads on any railroad have reached the permissible limits 
and it is necessary to have a still more powerful loco- 
motive, the necessity for and the advantages of a Type 
E superheater are clearly indicated. Most of the re- 
cently constructed high capacity locomotives are equipped 
with the Type E superheater and there are now about 
1,500 installed. 
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Feedwater Heating 


Before closing this paper it could not be considered 
complete without some reference to the part played by 
the principle of preheating boiler feed water with waste 
exhaust steam. No locomotive can be considered effi- 
cient without being equipped with some means of doing 
this. The reasons, therefore, are well known, but will 
be summarized briefly: 

1—-It increases the maximum evaporative capacity from 15 to 
20 per cent on any boiler, no matter how efficient it be in itself. 

2—It decreases the weight of the boiler from 12 to 14 per cent 
for equal capacities. 

3—The first cost, or capital investment, is not any greater for 
a boiler with a feedwater heater than for a boiler without one 
and having the same capacity. 


4—It increases the cylinder horsepower due to lower back 
pressure on the locomotive. 

5—It increases the capacity of the tender by 20 per cent. 

6—It decreases the cost of boiler maintenance, because from 
15 to 20 per cent of the feed water is returned in the form 
of condensed steam or distilled water. It also reduces the ex- 
pansion strains of the boiler, provided that the feedwater heater 
is sO designed that cold water cannot be pumped into the boiler 
at any time. 

7—It increases the combined efficiency of the boiler and feed- 
water heater by at least 15 per cent net as it recaptures this 
amount of heat from the waste steam exhausted from the 
cylinders. 

8—It reduces the total net weight of the engine and tender. 


Less Eggs are Damaged 
Through Use of Cup Flats 


HE decided advantage of cup flats over the ordi- 

nary strawboard flats and excelsior pads in the 

shipment of cases of eggs is demonstrated in in- 
spections made by the Western Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau at Chicago and by the Trunk Lines Freight 
Inspection Bureau at New York recently. When the 
ordinary flats and excelsior pads were used the damage 
varied between 3.5 per cent and 4.5 per cent, but when 
cup flats and excelsior pads were used the percentage 
was reduced to between 0.9 per cent and 1.4 per cent. 
In other words, 52 per cent of the cases involved were 
packed with a plain flat and 4 or 6 pads per case, and 
48 per cent were packed with the cup flat while the 
former class contributed 80 per cent of the total dam- 
age and the latter only 20 per cent. 

A total of 15,403 cars or 6,281,705 cases were in- 
volved. Those packed with 6 pads and ordinary flats 
totaled 2,054 cars or 819,492 cases, while the damage 
amounted to 28,431 cases or 3.5 per cent. Those packed 
with 4 pads and ordinary flats totaled 6,013 cars or 
2,337,492 cases, with damage to 105,137 cases or 4.5 
per cent. Those packed with 4 pads and cup flats to- 
taled 3,005 cars or 1,227,292 cases, but damage occur- 
red to only 17,244 cases or 14 per cent. Those in 
which cup flats alone were used totaled 4,331 cars or 
1,897,427 cases, with damage to 16,887 cases or 0.9 
per cent. 

Further evidence is found in an incident at Chicago 
involving 1,343 cars containing 543,771 cases, packed 
with 8 cup flats and 4 excelsior pads per case where 
only 2,376 cases or 0.4 per cent were damaged. Again, 
a total of 1,911 cars or 373,965 cases packed with 14 
cup flats resulted in damage to only 2,854 cases or 0.8 
per cent. At New York 1,894 cars packed with 14 
or 16 cup flats checked out with damage to only 1 per 
cent of the 873,138 cases in those cars. 









I. C. Improves Material Handling 


Concrete roads and_ portability save over 
$100,000 a year—Ship factory to con- 


sumer on platforms 
By W. S. Morehead 


Assistant General Storekeeper, Illinois Central 
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The Same Spot Before and 


ifter Concrete Paving 


T the Burnside plant of the Illinois Central in — estimates were made of the cost and saving to be ef- 
Chicago where the general store and the prin- _ fected. 
cipal shop of the railroad are located, a study 
has been made of material handling methods and costs 
since 1920, following the return of the railroads to The first step was the purchase of auto trucks to re- 
their owners by the government, which indicate that the place the supply train for distributing materials in the 
company has saved over $100,000 a year in payrolls and Chicago terminal and for collecting material quickly 
effected various other economies. from local railway supply houses in emergencies. 
Tractors and trailers were also purchased, principally 
to distribute material from cars to yards and to out- 
lying buildings. These replaced transfer cars and 


Operations Speeded 50 Per Cent 


In 1920 the Burnside paint was well supplied with 
such material-handling devices as transfer cars, push 
cars, warehouse trucks, four-wheel push trucks, bag- 
gage trucks, wheelbarrows and barrel and box trucks. ae 
It is doubtful if another railroad layout in the country U At Boe 
had a_ better equipment of push cars and material | ‘igs 
tracks. An average of 31 cars of material, exclusive | a 





of scrap, is unloaded and loaded at the general store 
daily, of which 90 per cent is in box cars. This com- 
prises an aggregate of 1,080 tons of material. In ad- 
dition an average of 102 tons of material is delivered 
to the local shops each day. To unload, load, distrib- 
ute and store this volume of material by means of 
transfer cars, warehouse trucks, push trucks and push 
cars required a large number of men, and operations 
were slowed down by delays at elevators resulting 
from men passing each other in narrow aisles, also in 
side-tracking push cars on single tracks and in getting 





push cars over turntables. 





A general plan was developed for the installation of 
concrete roadways, retiring material tracks, re-arrang- 
ing store facilities and purchasing necessary equip- Brake Shoes Are Among the Stocks Kept on Skids to 
ment before any changes or expenditures were actually Reduce Handling 
made. Also before reaching a decision as to the advis- push cars, and saved the two handlings into transfer 
ability of any change, counsel was taken of all de- cars and also the switching of these cars. A further 
partments likely to be affected by the plan and careful saving arose from the elimination of delays in oper- 
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ating push cars over single tracks and over turntables 
and in speeding up the operations approximately 50 
per cent. 

While tractors and trailers proved to be great labor 
and time savers for the class of work for which they 
were suited, there still was the need of making some 
provision for handling material in and out of box 
cars, to and from the storehouse and to and from con- 
gested shops. Electric crane trucks and electric lift 
trucks with skids were adopted for this work. They 
dispensed with push trucks, warehouse trucks, bag- 
gage trucks and wheelbarrows and with them the labor 







Scrap Shipped to Head- 
quarters in Skids 


Skids Loaded with Material Made in Shops 
and Awaiting Shipment 


required to operate these trucks. This equipment was 
purchased and put into use gradually. 


All Handling Centralized 


There were numerous obstacles to overcome in 
making the changes at a busy store and shop such as 
Burnside, but many of them have been met and re- 
moved. Since practically all of the store buildings 
are at car door level, runways and ramps were built to 
use motor equipment with trailers effectively. It was 


also necessary to change aisle arrangements in the 
store buildings. 
As plans progressed, the need of a centralized con- 
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trol of all motor equipment to get maximum efficiency 
from each machine became evident. A separate de- 
partment of transport was erected with a man of 
stores experience in charge as delivery supervisor. 
Early in 1926, a committee composed of representa- 
tives of the operating, mechanical, accounting and sup- 
ply departments began a study of store and intra- 
shop deliveries of material. This committee unani- 
mously favored installing this delivery service at 


Burnside, and this work and all equipment to handle 
it were placed under the direct charge of the delivery 
supervisor. 


As now organized, this man has charge 


Skid Loads of Supplies Direct 
from Cars 








Skid Loads of Brass 
En Route to Factory 


of store and intra-shop delivery, all motor transport 
in the Burnside plant, both mechanical and store, and 
all company motor trucks operating out of the plant. 
This equipment at present consists of: 


Three and one-half-ton motor trucks 
One and one-half-ton motor trucks 


One-ton motor truck 3 Electric lift trucks 
Service car 6 Two-wheel hand carts 
Gasoline tractors 95 Two-ton shop trailers 


Electric tractors 2 Three-ton street trailers 
Electric crane trucks 400 Box skids 
Gasoline crane truck 450 Flat skids 
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Only the men operating this equipment report to the 
delivery supervisor. The various departments load 
and unload trailers and skids, with the exception of 
light articles that can be unloaded by truck operators 
without delay to motor equipment. Following is the 
work performed by the transport departments: 
Handles all shipments of company l.c.l. materials and sup- 
plies for the Chicago terminal, which has a main track mile- 
age of 230 miles and a side track mileage of 372 miles. 
Delivers commissary supplies to diners. aa 
Unloads and distributes all materials received at Burnside in 
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Another Stretch of Road Before and After Paving—Similar 
Weather 


cars except scrap and other material received in open cars, 
which are handled by bridge and locomotive cranes. 

Assembles all materials for shipment from Burnside, except 
such as is loaded in open cars by bridge and locomotive 


cranes. 
Transports all items between store and shop and all heavy 


items from shop to shop. 

Material unloaded from open cars is usually handled 
by bridge cranes or by locomotive cranes. When it is 
not to be stored under the craneway it is placed on 
trailers or skids for movement to the point of storage. 
Material to be shipped in open cars, but which is not 
stored under the craneway, is also assembled under 
the craneway for loading by means of tractors and 
trailers, lift trucks and skids. 


Material Stored on Skids 


Material taken from box cars for storage in sub- 
stores or yards at a distance from the main store, is 
loaded on trailers while other material from box cars 
is first placed on skids and the loaded skids removed 
from the car by electric lift trucks. One checker and 
two men usually comprise the crew for each car. Be- 
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fore the receiving foreman starts unloading a car he 
first ascertains from the various stockkeepers if there 
is any material in the car for which they hold orders 
to load out immediately, and a list of such material is 
given him by shipping points. The unloading force 
then places the material called for in these lists on 
skids and marks the destination on each loaded skid. 
When these skids are removed from the car, they are 
either placed direct in a car for the destination shown, 
are delivered direct to the shop, or are placed in the 
storehouse at a location set aside for skids in transit, 
awaiting the day when a car will be loaded for that 
destination. Any material in the car, for which no 
orders are held, is placed on skids and the skids de- 
livered to the proper section in the storehouse for stor- 
ing. Moreover, this material is left on the skids in 
many cases in order to save the expense of unloading 
them, the rule being to allow this to be done where 
materials, such as brake shoes, journal bearings, etc., 
ordinarily move out in quantities equal to a skid load. 
The effect is thus to keep live moving material on 
wheels. In placing loaded skids in a car it is often 
found advantageous to allow the material to remain 
on the skid and thus save labor in loading and*in un- 
loading at destination. 


Special Construction Facilitates Handling 


In delivering materials to the shops and in handling 
material between the shops, tractors and trailers are 
used for transporting such items as wood for firing 
locomotives, lumber to and from the mill, arch brick, 
flues, sheets, pipe cylinders or any items hand!ed from 
a distance, while electric lift trucks and skids are em- 
ployed where the distance is short or where conges- 
tion prevails. Electric and gasoline crane trucks are 
used for delivering wheels and other heavy materials 
to the car yards, while motorcycles with side cars de- 
liver light material to these points where speed is re- 
quired and two-wheel push carts deliver light mater- 
ials to the shop. 

Two types of skids are used,—a box skid and a flat 
skid. Both are made sufficiently strong to stand up in 
shipping; both are built to fit compactly in cars, and 
both are designed for four-way operations, whereby 
the lift trucks can raise the skids from either side as 
well as from the ends. This often proves of advan- 
tage in placing or removing skids from cars or trucks 
and in placing them in congested places in a shop or 
storehouse. The box type, which is of all-steel con- 
struction, is used for assembling the smaller items and 
for handling materials manufactured in the shops for 
the stores. This type is also used exclusively in 
handling scrap and new brass to and from foundries. 
The flat type is used for the more bulky items and 
for unloading cars and storage. In shipping material 
on flat skids, steel tape is used to tie the loading 
place. 

To facilitate the handling of skids from cars at out- 
side stores where there is not sufficient of this work to 
warrant the purchase of an electric lift truck, a hand 
lift truck built to handle the standard skids is furn- 
ished. These hand lift trucks are also used to ad- 
vantage at the general store and in the shop in shifting 
skids in the process of loading or unloading. 


Receive Supplies from Dealers on Skids 


The extent to which lift trucks and skids can be 
employed varies with the commodity to be handled, but 
some operations are handled completely by lift trucks 
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and skids. For example, the Illinois Central con- 
tracts the relining of its journal bearings and the 
manufacturing of brass castings. Scrap brass and 
journal bearings for relining are sent to the foundry 
in a box skid, each skid containing approximately 5,000 
lb. These go to the foundry in’ carload lots, 18 to 21 
skids in a car. The skids are placed in cars by means 
of electric lift trucks. The actual saving in labor in 
loading each car is $17.50. After the skids are placed 
in the car, they are braced by means of steel tape. 
On the arrival of the car at the foundry, the skids are 
unloaded with an electric lift truck, at a considerable 
saving to the foundry and the foundry returns the 
skids loaded with relined or new journal bearings or 
new engine brass. In order to save rehandling of 
these bearings at the general store, shipping instruc- 
tions are given the foundry to ship direct to the more 
important outlying stores, the skids being used in 
making these shipments the same as if the shipment 
were made to the general store. The outlying stores 
then return these skids to the general store with 
scrap brass and journal bearings for relining. Man- 
ual handling has thus been entirely eliminated. 


Savings Large 


The concrete roadways constructed and the equip- 
ment purchased represent an outlay of approximately 
$90,000. A carrying charge of approximately $40,000 
a year on this investment is considered liberal, count- 
ing interest, as much as 10 per cent depreciation on 
the roadways and 20 per cent on the motor equipment, 
and considering also the cost of repairs and operation. 
This charge is offset by a direct saving in the 1927 
payroll of the Burnside store (all direct forces, in- 
cluding stockmen and general foremen) as compared 
with the average payroll on the same basis for 1920, 
1921, 1922 and 1923, of $81,019, notwithstanding an 
increase of 35,534 tons handled in and out of cars in 
1927 over the average tonnage handled during the four 
years in question. Figured on a cost per ton basis, 
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Skid Loads of Material Leaving the Car for Delivery to 
Storehouse or for Transfer 


using the same method of arriving at the number of 
tons handled during the two periods and dividing the 
total payroll by the tons handled, the gross saving 
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amounted to $107,542, giving a net saving, after de- 
ducting carrying charges on the equipment and roads, 
of $67,542. In arriving at these results, any savings 
made by other departments have not been considered 
by reason of the fact that the Burnside plant has taken 
over the work formerly performed by supply trains 
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Materials Received at General Store Are Left on Skids for 
Shipment Instead of Being Unloaded if Books Show 
Unfilled Orders for Other Stores 


in delivering material and supplies to the Chicago 
terminal. 

In addition, they do not allow for the savings 
to the company in having the store department take 
over the work of keeping all fire roads.open. The 
economy of this was recently demonstrated when the 
transport service equipped with plows and drags 
cleared the roadways of a snow blockade which would 
otherwise have required the labor of 50 men for two 
days. 

Supervision Important 

It should be emphasized that organization and 
supervision have been important factors in getting 
these results. The principal problem is to see that 
the motorized equipment is kept working. Supervision 
is also directed to avoid wasteful operations or those 
subjecting the machinery to damage. It has been 
found that only experienced operators should man the 
machines and that operators should not be expected to 
handle material. Furthermore, employees are pro- 
hibited from riding on the tractors and the drivers are 
cautioned against carrying quantities of material which 
can be handled just as well by hand. In this con- 
nection employees are instructed to consider a truck 
as equivalent to two men. To further the efficiency 
of the work, arrangements are now being made to keep 
a detailed record of the cost of repairs to the equip- 
ment by providing a card for each machine, and at- 
tention is also being given to extending the practice 
of handling material between dealers and other stores 
on skids. 


A FIREMAN of the Denver & Rio Grande Western has been 
sentenced to serve 60 days in jail for misuse of railroad 
passes. He secured the passes in his wife’s name and permitted 
other persons to use them. Judge George C. Foster heard the 
case and pronounced the sentence. 
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Iceland to Have a Railroad * 


By Earl Hanson 

ITH the granting last year of a concession to a 

Norwegian concern, the Icelandic nation seems 

at last on the point of losing its position as 

the only European country of a size larger than a muni- 

cipality that has no railroad. The Norwegian conces- 

sion deals mainly with a 160,000 h. p. hydro electric de- 

velopment, but it also specifies the construction of a 
railroad. 

At one terminal is the city of Reykjavik, with an ex- 
cellent harbor and 22,000 inhabitants, and the neighbor- 
ing town of Hafnarfjordr with 3,000 inhabitants. At 
the other end of the proposed line, 41 miles to the east, 
are the fertile Southwestern lowlands, the best agri- 
cultural districts in Iceland, with a total population of 
over 9,000 inhabitants. The intervening territory is 
waste land, barren, hilly and some thirty miles wide, -at 
present crossed by a highly unsatisfactory automobile 
road that is often made entirely impassable by winter 
snows. The direct importance of the proposed railroad 
















lies in the fact that Reykjavik 
and Hafnarfjordr are largely 
dependent on the agricultural 
districts east of them for their 
supplies of milk and fresh 
meat and may soon, consider- 
ing the progress of Icelandic 
agriculture, receive their vege- 
tables from there instead of 
from the European mainland. 
The future importance lies in 
the development of the coun- 
try’s agriculture and com- 
merce, which have already 
made it possible to place Ice- 
landic dairy-products and 
frozen mutton on the British 
market and which may even- 
tually, if the estimates in Gjerset’s “History of Iceland” 
are correct, enable the agricultural district of the south- 
west to supply food products for the whole Icelandic 
nation, 

Iceland is rapidly emerging from the pioneer stage 
in which it languished for centuries and taking its place 
as a unit in world-commerce. The country, and with it 
the proposed railroad, is of great potential importance 
to England, only three days away by steamer and 
always a market for fresh foodstuffs. 

The proposed railroad will be electrically operated 
and extend from Reykjavik almost all the way across 
the agricultural lowlands, to the power site on the river 
Thjorsa. While nothing definite has been published 
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_* Based on a paper presented by the writer before the Railroad Divi- 
sion, Metropolitan Section, A. S. M. E., New York, on March 1. 
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Upper—A Popular Present Form of 
Transportation 


Middle—View of Hafnarfjordr 


Lower—Sheep Herd with Turf 
Barn in Background 
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about the final studies and plans, investigations made 
some years ago serve as a basis for all future work. 

These investigations were made in 1923 by an officer 
of the Norwegian State Railways, at the request of the 
Icelandic government. His report was published at the 
time in the Icelandic engineering paper “Timarit Verk- 
faedingafjelags Islands,” and was checked and revised 
in 1926 by the Icelandic engineer, Highway Commis- 
sioner Geir Joega. Estimates of costs and probable 
returns were made; and compared, to the advantage of 
the railroad, with an alternative proposition of a 
macadam road with motor coaches for passengers and 
freight facilities of three-ton, four-wheel drive trucks, 
with two trailers each. 


Route Covers 41 Miles 


The railroad discussed in these reports did not extend 
as far as the one covered in the so-called “Titans-con- 
cession,” but extended from Reykjavik across the bar- 
ren hills, to the river Olfusa, on the western edge of 
the agricultural districts. The present proposed rail- 
road. covers the same route, but extends a few miles 
farther eastward over level territory. The route be- 
tween Reykjavik and Olfusa covers a distance of 41 
miles, with a maximum grade of 2.2 per cent and a 
maximum curvature of 11 deg. It runs over rather easy 
ground all the way, partly over gravel plains and 
grassland and partly through lava-fields which now 
and then are uneven and hilly. No tunnels are neces- 
sary and, in contrast with the extension westward to 
Thorsa, no rivers of any 
magnitude have to be 
crossed. The most elevated 
point is 930 ft. above sea- 
level. The total grading is 
414,000 cu. yd. of cut and fill, 
and ballast amounts to 124,- 
000 cu. yd. For snow pro- 
tection only a few sheds at 
the points of maximum drift, 
built mainly of earth and 
stone, are necessary. 
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road, 


miles of 


Cost estimates of 1926, for the 41 


unequipped, are as follows: 


0 ee ee $ 385,000 
PNUTTOUNN on dcciescnscsaZinncecevrsane 375,000 
CO MOR ac nciece c0 4660 eeme 55,000 
i Ce sees} piewanes 131,000 
Rr Tee Te gt Ere ee 182,000 
PEE 6468660000008 enc ge 8,000 
Ee eee rere ST err 5,000 
rrr ere ee er ee 10,000 
DOD OE BMRisacccccsceteccsivecae Me. 4,000 
Administration and contingencies........... 125,000 


Potal $1,280,000 

According to the estimates of probable traffic (based 
on existing highway traffic) the road should pay hand- 
somely on the investment from the very beginning of 
operation, with still greater earnings in prospect as 
the facility makes possible the development of the 
country. 
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A Side View of a 65-ft. Gondola Developed by the Carnegie Steel Company for Loading Mill Lengths 


A 65-Ft. Car for Steel Loading 


A development by Carnegie Steel Co. which indicates the 
possibility of avoiding double loading 


the Homestead (Pa.) Steel Works of the 

Carnegie Steel Company, a situation was en- 
countered which caused considerable anxiety to the 
transportation department of that company and which 
presented a difficult problem. The management, in 
making plans for the rebuilding of these mills, decided 
that so far as was physically possible the operation 
of the mills would continue throughout the rebuilding 
program. To do this with any degree of efficiency, it 
was decided that the shipping department must give up 
a good portion of its facilities. With the loss of these 
facilities, it was found that it would be impossible for 
the shipping department to cut, load and ship the finish- 
ed product of the mills from the point of production. 
To perform this work, it was decided to transport the 
long lengths of steel from the rolls to a new shipping 
yard, located a considerable distance south of the mills, 
which entailed a movement over the tracks of the Car- 
negie Steel Company and thence over the Union Rail- 
road. It was then found that to do this would require 
literally thousands of double loads. Many ideas for 
handling this material economically were advanced, in- 
cluding a suggestion that the Carnegie Steel Company 
acquire a number of cars of such length as would per- 
mit the loading of the steel in one car, thereby eliminat- 
ing, not only great expense for material and labor in 
blocking the loads, but saving considerable track room, 
which at that time was greatly needed. This suggestion 
was not favorably received at first, but later was ap- 
proved, with the result that orders were placed with 
the Standard Steel Car Company for the building of 
12 such cars. These cars are probably the longest ever 
built for commercial service and are dimensioned as 
follows : 


1D URING the rebuilding of the structural mills at 


TI fo airs r,s oad 8 ohn wi a wl oil a abe eee 65 ft. Oin. 
Length over striking plates ..... sates ai ea ee 68 ft. 9 in. 
, 8 Ree eee aati di etd akan 7 ft. 8% in 
I I aa Sa ee ha fae a aad ds ales @iviind 8 ft. 6in. 
Distance between truck centers ........-eeeeeeeceeees 55 ft. 10 in 
Distance center of truck to inside face of knuckle .... 7ft. 8% in 
Ee UO” AARP Senki teen 3 ft. Oin 
I ee a ok ice aedimaiere dieicaiind Rises 140,000 Ib. 
I HE SD hacadi dec eatiandeseianakiea anne 67,000 Ib. 


It will be noted that the width of these cars is some- 
what less than the ordinary mill type gondola. This 


width was decreased in order to give ample clearance 
in rounding short curves. The cars were delivered and 
put into service in April, 1925. 

Upon delivery, there still existed considerable skep- 
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ticism as to the ability of these cars to negotiate short 
curves within the mills, and there were fears as to 
their clearing ability in the mill yards. After almost 
three years of operation, however, their efficiency. has 
proved to be beyond expectations. While the cars were 
built to negotiate curves having a 200-ft. radius, they 
have successfully operated over curves having a radius 
of 175 ft. The cars have hauled thousands of tons of 
steel since 1925 and have traveled, thousands of miles 
within the Homestead Steel’ Works and on the line of 
the Union Railroad. They have also traveled over parts 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, and in addition have moved over the lines 
of several of the terminal switching roads in the Pitts- 
burgh district. The success with which these cars have 
served the purpose for which they were built has given 
rise to the thought of further testing them out in actual 
trunk line movement with a view of determining their 
possibilities in general service. 

Steel manufacturers are being confronted each year 
with demands from their customers for shipment of 
increased lengths of their products. Stock lengths of 
60 to 65 ft. are now generally common to the majority 
of fabricating shops. It is estimated that the 65-ft. type 
of car will handle probably 80 per cent of the long 
lengths of steel now being ordered from the various 
steel manufacturers. It has therefore been pointed out 
that should these cars be found capable of service over 
the trunk lines, a considerable saving would ensue to 
both the carriers and the shippers. It is not expected 
nor is it advocated at the present time that the carriers 
should provide themselves with this long type of car to 
replace the standard mill type gondola car in entirety. 
The ordinary mill gondola with drop ends, having in- 
side length of from 42 to 50 ft. serves admirably for 
general purposes and for the handling of shorter lengths 
of steel. 


The Use of the Longer Cars 
Should Result in Operating Economies 


The cost of the 65-ft. car, it is estimated, will be 
slightly over 50 per cent of the cost of two ordinary 


gondola cars. Maintenance and depreciation on one 65- 


ft. car will of course be considerably less than the same 


charges against two of the mill type cars now used 


for making double loads. Since the track space taken 
by the 65-ft. car will be 30 per cent less than that of 
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the double load, yard capacities will be increased and 
train lengths decreased accordingly. In shipping steel 
in double loads, the possibilities of damage are greatly 
enhanced, which possibilities will be considerably lessen- 

















On Account of Its Length, the 65-ft. Gondola Is Narrower 
Than the Ordinary Car of This Type 


ed by the shipping of the same materials in single cars 
and would therefore result in a saving to the carriers. 
In the elimination of dunnage by using the single car, 
the carriers will haul less deadweight per ton of revenue 
traffic moved. The elimination of dunnage will also 
help partially to solve the “dirty car” problem, which 
recently has been the subject of much discussion be- 
tween the carriers and shippers. Train resistance will 
be reduced due to the fact that twin shipments, par- 
ticularly flexible materials which rest heavily on sliders 
and haul heavily on curves owing to the lateral move- 
ment of the lading when rounding curves, would be re- 
duced by using the single car instead of the double load. 
There is also a greater element of safety in a single 
load than in a double load. 

The greatest saving to steel shippers will of course 
be found in the elimination of the expense of blocking 
the double load. To one not accustomed to shipping 
double loads this may seem trivial, but to the producers 
who ship considerable quantities of their product in 
such a manner it is not an insignificant item. The 
elimination of the double load will also enable shippers 
to load cars more promptly. Since the one car will take 
up 30 per cent less space than the two cars now re- 
quired for a double load, the loading track capacity in 
the steel mills will be increased accordingly. 

Recently a party of 50 railroad and industrial trans- 
portation officers had the opportunity of inspecting these 
cars at Homestead Steel Works and of witnessing 
a demonstration of their handling in actual service. 
Curves with a radius of from 150 ft. to 220 ft. were 
successfully negotiated by the 65-ft. car. However, on 
the 150-ft. curve, an empty gondola next to the 65-ft. 
car was lifted from the rails. The cause of this derail- 


ment was ascribed to the fact that the 65-ft. car, which 
of course was an experiment when built, was construct- 
ed with a distance of 7 ft. 8% in. 


from the center of 
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the truck to the inside face of the knuckle, thereby cre- 
ating an overhang in the car body too great to operate 
successfully on extremely short curves when coupled 
to cars constructed with a shorter dimension at the same 
point, the car with the long body overhang pulling the 
car of shorter construction off the track. This is a defect 
in construction which was revealed only by experience 
and which is capable of correction when building addi- 
tional cars of this length. The underframe of the 65- 
ft. cars now in use at Homestead Steel Works has a 
track clearance considerably less than the standard cars 
now operating on the trunk lines today. Investigation 
of this feature has been made and has resulted in find- 
ing that the cars will not clear the apex of all humps 
of the various trunk line yards. This objectionable fea- 
ture can be readily eliminated in future construction. 
Within the near future, the Carnegie Steel Company 
will ship test loads of these cars from their various 
plants on the Union Railroad to plants of customers 
within the Pittsburgh district. These movements will 
give the carriers and consignees an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the possibilities of the car. It 
has already been demonstrated that the cars will ride 
around’ curves over’ which it is impossible to handle 
double loads in drop-end gondolas loaded in accordance 
with the present car loading rules of the A. R. A. 


* *« * 

















President Crowley of the New York Central Lines (center), 
Henry Shearer (right) and W. J. O’Brien (left) 


Mr. Shearer, assistant vice-president and general manager, Michigan 

Central, and Mr. O’Brien, general manager of the Chicago River 

Indiana-Chicago Junction, holding silver cups they have received as tokens 

of awards to their companies in an employee safety contest among the 
12 N. Y. C. companies 
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Automatic Signal Bridge Showing Signals for Both Tracks for 
Both Directions 


tem of interlockings and automatic signalling on 

20 miles of double track between Gilman, IIl., and 
Otto. In this installation both tracks are signaled in 
both directions so that there is no normal direction of 
trafic, but trains may move with equal facility in 
either direction on either track. In other words, the 
system is that of two single-track railroads side by side 
1ather than a double-track line. 

In order to facilitate movements from one track to 
the other, No. 18 high-speed facing point crossovers are 
provided in eacn direction at interlocking plants at each 
end of the 20-mile section and at three intermediate 
points approximately five miles apart. Such a system of 
signaling and interlockings permits the use of both 
tracks for trains in one direction, thereby making it 
possible for one train to be run around another and for 
all trains to be kept moving, rather than to have the 
slower freight trains stand on passing tracks waiting 
for faster trains to pass. 


I: 1924 the Illinois Central completed a novel sys- 


Train Movements Directed by Signal Indication 


The use of such a system, of course, requires that the 
rights of trains by class and direction be eliminated. 
Likewise in order to permit changes readily, the train 
movements are directed by signal indication without 
written orders. As long as an engineman gets a signal 
indication to proceed he keeps going regardless of any 
other trains on the same time. 

The sections of track between interlocking plants are 
provided with entrance signals at each end, which in 
addition to functioning as automatic block signals, serve 
as traffic direction signals. In order to let a train in any 
section, the operator at the entrance end must secure an 
‘unlock” from the operator at the leaving end, permit- 
ting him to clear the entrance signal and making it im- 
possible for the operator at the other end to clear his 
ntrance signal for a train in the opposite direction. 
Where there are switches between interlocking plants 
these are locked electrically and in case one of the 
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Illinois Central Increased Capacity 
ot Double Track by 


Either-Direction 
Signals 


Three years’ service demonstrates flext- 


bility of system that eliminates 
written orders and keeps 
trains moving 


switches is to be used it must first be unlocked by the 
nearest interlocking tower operator, therefore, an abso- 
lute check is provided for all train movements between 
towers. 


Territory and Traffic Handled 


Richton, Ill., 30 miles from Chicago, is the south end 
of the multiple-track system of the Chicago terminals. 
From this point south to Monee, five miles, the line has 
four tracks and thence south to Otto, 25 miles, three 
tracks. The system of either-direction signals for 
double track that is discussed here extends from Otto 
south 20 miles to Gilman, at which point the single- 
track line to St. Louis branches off to the southwest and 
the double-track main line continues south to New Or- 
leans. The 20 miles between Otto and Gilman con- 
stitute the busiest piece of double track on the system. 

The traffic includes from 11 to 13 passenger trains 
and from 20 to 25 through freight trains each way daily, 
and one local each way daily excepting Sunday. The 
through passenger trains make the run of 20 miles in 
about 24 min., the fast freights in 40 min., and the 
tonnage freights in 60 min. 


How the Dispatcher Uses the System 


Northbound freight trains on both the main line and 
the St. Louis line stop at Gilman for coal and water. 
Prior to the installation of the new signaling the depart- 
ure of these freight trains was delayed to avoid inter- 
ference with the northbound passenger trains. On ac- 
count of grade conditions a freight train required at 
least 45 min. to enable it to run from Gilman and clear 
a passenger train at Ashkum. With the present method 
of operation, when no southbound trains are due, both 
tracks are used for northbound trains. With this added 
capacity most of the freight as well as the passenger 
trains can be dispatched from Gilman when ready, 
which has been the means of eliminating considerable 
delay. Ordinarily trains are operated on the right-hand 
main and run-around moves are made by crossing the 
following passenger train over to go around. Experi- 
ence has shown that a freight train with normal tonnage 
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Signaling of Typical Section, Clifton to Chebanse 
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is so long and travels fast enough that even the fastest 
passenger train cannot normally cross over behind a 
freight, run around the freight, and get back to the 
right-hand track ahead of the freight train in five miles. 
Such a move is best made by 10-mile diversions. An- 
other way to accomplish the same result is to let the 
freight train down the left main for a run of five miles 
to the next plant and in the meantime let the passen- 
ger run past on the right main. These crossover move- 
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Likewise remote power switch machines are provided at 
the south end of the passing track at Otto and also for 
the switches at the north end of the yard at Gilman. 
These two power switch layouts assist materially in fa- 
cilitating freight train movements to and from this 
double-track section. 

When a freight train is followed closely by a passen- 
ger train and the other track is occupied, traffic is kept 
moving by heading the freight into the long passing 
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Layout of 20-Mile Section of Track Signaled for Both Directions 


ments can be accomplished at any of the five plants; 
therefore, various combinations are used. 

Further relief is afforded when both tracks are being 
used by trains moving in the normal direction. At 
Ashkum HX, 6.6 miles north of Gilman, a long pass- 
ing track is provided for each direction. The inner 





track and keeps moving slowly while the passenger runs 
by. The freight train is then headed out through the 
interlocked switch without stopping. 


How the System Is Used 
In order to explain the methods of operating trains in 












































ends of each passing track are handled by the interlock- __ either direction on both tracks, a study was made of the 
ings and the distant passing track switches are operated _dispatcher’s train sheets to choose a day of fairly heavy 
by remote power switches controlled from the tower. traffic. The maximum traffic handled on the Chicago 
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Time Distance Chart Showing Trains Operated Between 3:30 p. m. and 12:30 a. m. 
List or Cars, TONNAGE, ETC., OF THE TRAINS REFERRED TO IN THE TIME Distance Cuart Asovt 
Northbound Southbound 
Engine 1586, 57 loads, 4,928 tons—~lead freight loading No. 35, Mattoon passenger, 7 cars . 
Engine 2444, work extra, 15 empty ballast cars bas Engine 1182, Student’s Special to Champaign, 10 cars 
No. 34, Chicago mail, 6 cars No, 21, Southern Express, 14 cars 
Engine 1644, 49 loads, 13 empties, 4,237 tons, dead freight Engine 1590, 13 loads, 66 empties, 2,462 tons, dead freight 
No. 20, Daylight Special, 7 cars Engine 1554, 41 loads, 1,643 tons, dispatch freight ; 
Engine 2446, 57 loads, § empties, 4,845 tons, dead freight Engine 2440, 16 loads, 75 empties, 2,462 tons, dead freight 
Engine 1330, 47 loads, 2,431 tons, dispatch freight Engine 1965, 34 loads, 1,528 tons, dispatch freight. 
Engine 1754, 52 loads, 5 empties, 4,258 tons, dead freight 
No. 2, fast mail, 11 cars 
Engine 1595, 38 loads, 1 empty, 2,926 tons, stock train 
Engine 1728, 53 loads, 9 empties, 4,462 tons, dead freight 
Engine 1966, 56 loads, 2 empties, 4,800 tons, dead freight 
Engine 1565, 55 loads, 5 empties, 4,770 tons, dead freight 
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district in any month since the installation was placed in 
service was in November, 1926, when a total of 343,- 
581,831 gross ton-miles was handled, with a total of 
151,014 train miles. 

During this period the gross ton-miles per train-mile 
in the direction of heavy traffic totaled 35,822. The 
freight engines assigned to this division are the Mikado 
type with a tonnage rating of 6,335 adjusted tons with 
an adjustment factor of 15 tons northbound, the direc- 
tion of heavy traffic, and 11 tons southbound, the direc- 
tion of light traffic. The average train load in the di- 
rection of heavy traffic in November, 1926 was 4,082 
adjusted tons, or 3,242 gross waybill tons. Normally 
the engines are expected to handle, in the winter, about 
90 per cent of the tonnage rating. However, the large 
number of perishable and dispatch freight trains oper- 
ated in the direction of heavy traffic in this territory has 
the effect of reducing the average train load. 

The Chicago district includes the territory north of 
Champaign and the data mentioned above cannot be 
separated for the 20-mile section from Otto to Gilman. 
However, the same locomotives and tonnage ratings 
operate over the entire district and trackage is provided 
to permit the same speeds. Therefore, the data repre- 
sent an average for the section under discussion. 

November 19, 1926, was chosen as a day on which 
the train operation was typical and a time-distance chart 
was drawn, illustrating the movement of the trains on 
this day. The section between 3:30 p.m. and 1:30 a.m. 
was chosen as it included some of the most interesting 
movements. Trains using the right-hand main in the 
direction in which they were moving are indicated by 
full lines while if they were crossed over to run on the 
left-hand track the movement is shown as a dotted line. 
The traffic included 11 passenger and 25 freight trains 
northbound and 12 passenger and 21 freight trains 
southbound or a total of 69 trains for the day. 

Northbound freight train, No. 1586, left GX at 3:28 
p.m., followed at 3:43 p.m. by a more important fast 
freight, No. 2444. Before reaching WX both of these 
trains met southbound freight train, No. 1778, and at 
WX train No. 2444 was crossed over to the southbound 
track. As No. 2444 was the faster train it passed No. 
1586 before reaching FX tower and passed BX tower 
about 6 min. ahead of No. 1586. 

When no southbound trains are due the entire 20- 
mile section can be used for train moving against the 
current, as for example, northbound passenger train 
No. 20 leaving GX at 4:57 p.m., ran on the southbound 
track all the way, passing northbound freight train No. 
1644 on its own track. 

When a passenger train is operated in two sections 
and delivered at about the same time from the three- 
track system north of Otto BX, these trains can fre- 
quently continue through the 20-mile section to Gilman 
GX on approximately the same time by using both 
tracks. As an example: southbound passenger train 
No. 3 (shown dotted) passed Otto at 8:21 p.m. on the 
left-hand track and train No. 1182 passed the same 
point about three minutes later on the right-hand track. 
Being a little faster it reached Gilman about one minute 
ahead of No. 3. 

Perhaps the most interesting operation was between 
11:12 p.m. and 1:30 a.m., during which period there 
were nine southbound and four northbound trains, four 
of the southbound trains making use of the left-hand 
track for run around movements. In this period no 
train was required to take siding and only one train was 
stopped, and one train was delayed, i.e., No. 1590 south- 
bound on the right-hand track had to wait about two 
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minutes at WX for No. 1965, southbound on the left- 
hand track, to pass by and cross over to the right-hand 
track ahead of No. 1590. About seven minutes more were 
required to operate and re-aline the crossovers and en- 
able No. 1590 to get under way and clear the plant. 

The chief dispatcher and the first-trick dispatcher on 
this territory who have both had years of experience in 
directing the movement of trains on single, double, and 
three track lines, agree that the system of signaling and 
interlocking provided between Otto and Gilman ma- 
terially increases the capacity of the 20-mile section of 
double track and eliminates many delays. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended February 25, which included the holiday on 
February 22, amounted to 869,590 cars. This was a 
decrease of 49,268 cars as compared with loading in 
the corresponding week of last year and of 43,345 cars 
as compared with 1926. Grain and grain products and 
live stock were the only commodity classifications which 
showed an increase as compared with loading a year 
ago. With a total of 173,462 cars, coal loading was 
28,295 cars lighter than in the corresponding week of 
1927. Loading in the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern districts was slightly larger than a year ago. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


‘Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, February 25, 1928 
1928 1 























Districts 927 1926 
ss an ak dee dinate 195,183 208,100 220,184 
Ee te 170,434 186,487 187,950 
a ad nee hts bueno 51.843 56,664 51,385 
Ss edrm shawn o 4.4. WeS 143,346 153,745 154,790 
8 oe os wares mae 111,048 110.692 108,407 
CE IE cawidoddevacscancs 130,533 129.213 120,004 
DEED 6.6.06 08066006002 67,203 73,957 70,215 
Total Western Districts .......... 308,784 313,862 298,626 
Total All Roads ...... 869,590 918,858 912,935 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........ 45,987 43.187 39,793 
a ale aca a awe woe 30,268 27,485 26,642 
a SN ae ea ae ee 173,462 201,757 180,470 
RE ttt k dbs bev detebe sos 4 ee 40c0 11,370 12,300 16,607 
WOUGEE PROGRES ccccccsccccseveces 65,077 67,796 74,002 

ERR e TTT TT ee TT ree 7,310 9,624 10,818 
Merchandise L. C. I 225,882 232.509 237,144 
pe errr rrr errr 310,234 324,200 327,459 
PR Se eck ee denen + cansndens 869,590 918,858 912,935 
PEE OD on ctdd esadcadewowanes 887,891 954,794 932,281 
ge) Perr Terre 906,009 962.602 917,625 
ah 56 in chaank seek wees 926.204 965.664 914,491 
DOE FE a kkcensecsesicecsedvs 902,832 943,879 925,696 

Cumulative total, 8 weeks....... 7,037,417 7,558,578 7,364,028 


The freight car surplus during the period ended Feb- 
ruary 15 averaged 369,421, as compared with 369,469 
cars on February 8. The total included 158,611 box 
cars, 160,913 coal cars, 23,636 stock cars and 13,631 re- 
frigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended February 25 totalled 61,087 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 3,524 cars, and an increase 
over the same week last year of 262 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
PGs PN 6eS Vc cccepeciorodrese me 61,087 39,266 
i a errr eee 64,611 41,421 
=) ere er ree 65,928 41,628 
se nk ols a aso mareece ana 60,825 38,754 
Cumulative Totals for Year 
SS ee ARR rr re Tee 500,427 299,697 
aE eee 475,482 296,208 
eS 5 ere rT ers 441,553 280,332 
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OHN R. KENLY, president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, died at his home in Wilmington, N. C., on 
March 1 at the age of 81 after a brief illness, his 

death closing a career of almost 60 years in the railroad 
business. 

When Mr. Kenly went with the Coast Line, in 1885, 
it was in reality only a through route of connecting 
railroads, with a combined mileage of about 1,500. 
When he was elected to the 
presidency in 1913 the road 
had grown to an operated 
route mileage of 4,568. At 
that time it had an invest- 
ment in road and equipment 
of $155,000,000 and a mile- 
age of second main track of 
138. Now it operates a 
route mileage of about 5,000, 
including some 680 miles of 
double track, and shows an 
investment in road and 
equipment of more than 
$260,000,000. Moreover, the 
Coast Line is the parent 
company of a system which 
controls several other im- 
portant properties, chief 
among which is the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the owned 
and controlled route mileage 
totaling over 14,000. 

Mr. Kenly, therefore, saw 
and shared in the develop- 
ment of the company from 
its virtual inception as a mis- 
cellaneous group of small 
roads just emerging from 
the status of local carriers 


through route. He left it as 

one of the outstanding carriers of the country—modern, 
profitable and rendering a high grade of service to its 
patrons. Freight traffic during the period of Mr. 
Kenly’s presidency increased more than 100 per cent 
and passenger traffic likewise showed a substantial in- 
crease. During the entire period of his presidency 
dividends were maintained, varying from 5 per cent to 
10, a regular 7 per cent holding over most of the pe- 
riod, the 10 prevailing latterly. 

This period has, of course, witnessed great growth in 
that part of the South which the Coast Line serves, but 
the road has kept up with the progress of its territory. 
To this the large increase in double track, the substantial 
additions to route mileage and the road's consistent pro- 
gram of additions and betterments testify. 

John Reese Kenly was born in Baltimore, Md., on 
January 21, 1847, and was educated in the public 
schools. While still a youth he joined the Army of the 
Confederacy and fought through the last year of the 
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John R. Kenly, Head of Atlantic 
Coast Line, Dies 








and a railroad man for sixty 


years, succumbs at eighty-one 


Civil War. He was at Appomattox in General Lee’s 
army when Lee surrendered. In July, 1868, he began 
his railroad career with a surveying party on the Pitts- 
burgh & Connellsville (Baltimore & Ohio) and was 
later appointed resident engineer of construction, in 
which capacity he remained until 1871 when he entered 
the service of the Union Railroad of Baltimore (Penn- 
sylvania tunnels) in the same capacity. Two years 
later he became engineer and 
roadmaster for that same 
company and, in 1876, was 
appointed engineer and sup- 
erintendent. 

In 1882 he resigned to be- 
come superintendent of the 
Richmond & Petersburg, 
which is one of the predeces- 
sors of the present Atlantic 
Coast Line. In 1885 he went 
with the Atlantic Coast 
Line proper as_super- 
intendent of transportation 
and from that time on his 
service with that property 
was continuous, and his pro- 
gress steady. 

In 1889 he became assist- 
ant genera] manager and in 
1891 was further advanced 
to the position of general 
manager. In this capacity 
he remained for _ eleven 
years. It was during this 
period that the welding of 
the various component prop- 
erties into ene company was 
accomplished and also in the 
latter part of it control of 


to that of an important John Reese Kenly the Louisville & Nashville 


was acquired. Mr. Kenly in 
1902 was given the title of fourth vice-president in ad- 
dition to that of general manager. In 1905 he was 
elected third vice-president and remained in that posi- 
tion until December 8, 1913, when following the death 
of President T. M. Emerson, Mr. Kenly was elected his 
successor. In this capacity he remained until the time 
of his death. 





A TRAIN of 81 cars was switched and sorted within 29 min- 
utes, at the Boston & Maine’s new classification yard at East 
Somerville, Mass., on a recent date. This record is published as 
showing what can be done with the facilities of the new yard 
which include car retarders. Of 16 trains received the same 
morning, 13 were switched in less than one hour each. Ex- 
cluding the time required for making out switching lists, in- 
spection of the train and other auxiliary functions, the cars in 
the train mentioned were separated and re-assembled in less 
than 15 minutes, or at the average rate of six cars per minute 
of work. 

















Problem of Railroad Consolidations’* 


Advantages anticipated from progress in this direction and 
conditions and legislative provisions that prevent it 


By Dr. C. 


Economist, Association 


and industrial railroad companies in this country. 
Of these a considerable number are either in- 
dustrial, narrow gage, or other very small railroads 
that have only local significance and are not of any 
fundamental importance in the general national 
transportation system. In practical operation there 
are, therefore, between fourteen and fifteen hundred 
independent railroad corporations, with great variety 
in size, volume of traffic, credit standing and operating 
problems. With all the unifications and amalgama- 
tions that have taken place there still remains a very 
large number of independent railroad corporations 
operating under an infinite variety of conditions 
throughout the length and breadth of this country. 
The advantages of consolidations of the past have 
never been questioned and so far as I know it is an 
accepted premise that the railroad unifications which 
have taken place in earlier years and out of which have 
grown the great transportation systems of today, have 
resulted in more efficient, more adequate and more 
satisfactory transportation at lower cost. There has 
been no suggestion by any one that the present great 
systems be torn apart and resolved into their constituent 
properties in the public interest or to better the service 
or to reduce the cost. 


Ti are still nearly 2,000 operating, lessor 


Changes in Public Attitude 


What has been the attitude of the public toward this 
continued process of unification and amalgamation of 
railroad properties? The two chief tenets of the pub- 
lic attitude, if such a vague thing can be held within 
the bounds of definition, at least in the earlier years 
of railroad development, were individualism and com- 
petition. Under the first tenet, everybody was as good 
as everybody else and every American boy had his fair 
chance to become President of the United States. 
Under the second, economic justice was to be attained 
through the medium of free and unrestricted compe- 
tition. Who could define a fair price which the con- 
sumer should pay for the necessaries of life? Who 
could determine the price at which the producers of 
the country should sell their products and particularly 
the agricultural products? Who could determine a just 
and reasonable freight rate? 

The answer seemed to be—No one. But that fair 
price to the consumer and that fair price to the pro- 
ducer and that fair freight rate could be most nearly 
attained through the medium of free and unrestricted 
competition. 

Furthermore, it appeared generally to be the feeling 
that the greater the competition the better. It would 
mean higher prices to the producer and lower prices to 
the consumer. 

This broad principle was early applied to the rail- 
roads. After the wave of enthusiasm which resulted 





*From an address delivered before the Traffic Club of Chicago on 
March 5. 
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from the actual securing of railroad transportation 
service had somewhat waned and railroads had multi- 
plied to the extent where competition began to be felt 
and along with the growing resentment on the part of 
agricultural producers against the existing freight 
rates, the public mind turned to this principle as the 
means of solving their problem. Like those ardent 
advocates of peace who are willing to fight for it, 
there were advocates of competition who were willing 
to compel it by legislative action. Big business was 
necessarily bad, they held, and large railroad systems 
were necessarily an evil. 

Generally speaking, this seemed to be the motive 
behind the creation of state commissions and the state 
and Federal legislative acts culminating perhaps in the 
Act to Regulate Interstate Commerce in 1887 and the 
Sherman Antitrust law of 1890. 

The legislative action, as representing public opinion, 
for thirty years prior to the Transportation Act, 1920, 
had been based upon the economic theory that public 
interest was best served through enforced competition, 
both in rates and in service, between the rail carriers. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice were enjoined, as for instance in the 
Clayton Act, to keep a vigilant eye on the general ac- 
tivity of railroad managers and to prevent by force of 
law and threat of severe pénalties not only discrimin- 
ations, rebates and unjust and unreasonable rates, but 
any substantial diminution of competition between com- 
peting carriers. 

This thirty-year period also presents the interesting 
situation where legislative activity continued toward 
the goal of enforcing competition between the carriers, 
while, at the very same time, practical experience and 
an increasing knowledge of the essential character- 
istics of railroad operation were undermining the very 
basis of such legislative action. 

Within six years after the decision in the Northern 
Securities case the Supreme Court rendered its decision 
in the Standard Oil case, framed its famous phrase, 
“in the light of reason”, and softened the hard terms 
of the Sherman Antitrust Law. The Standard Oil case 
was followed by the Tobacco case, and yet in 1912 the 
Interstate Commerce Act was amended so as to pro- 
hibit pooling of freight and earnings and in 1914 the 
Clayton Antitrust Act was passed to prohibit any sub- 
stantial lessening of competition. 

Gradually, during the later years of this period, there 
came a change in the public attitude and in the attitude 
of public representatives in Congress. In 1916 began 
very extensive hearings on the railroad situation by the 
Newlands Committee of the United States Senate that 
aided in a better understanding of railroad economics. 
When the railroads emerged from Federal control and 
the law was framed for their regulation as private en- 
terprises, it seems to have been clearly in the minds of 
the public, of regulatory bodies and of Congress, that 
Federal and state control and regulation of railroads 
might take the place of antitrust acts and that the public 
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interest might not only be safeguarded but also promo- 
ted by again permitting the railroads to make progress 
in the consolidation, merger or unification of their 
properties. It appeared also to be their conclusion that 
competition in freight rates to any substantial extent, 
even under strict supervision, was not wise or in the 
public interest. The generally accepted reason for this 
change in attitude was that the railroads are compelled 
by economic laws to charge the same rate when in direct 
competition in the same territory. 

There can be no doubt that the realization of these 
facts by the public and by the Federal Congress has 
been a most important element in leading the legisla- 
tive minds, in the Transportation Act, to relieve the 
railroads from the provisions of the Federal and state 
anti-trust laws to the extent of permitting them, under 
proper supervision, to unify even competing lines in the 
public interest. 


Consolidation Provisions of Transportation Act 


It was through this devious course of economic his- 
tory and changing attitude that we arrived at a situation 
where the Federal law endorsed the principle of con- 
solidation between competing carriers, with proper 
safeguards. This endorsement is found in Section 5, 
paragraphs 2 to 8, of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

The advantages sought by the consolidation provis- 
ions of the Transportation Act, as gleaned from Com- 
mittee hearings and Congressional debates, are these: 


1. The rehabilitation of railroad credit, in order that trans- 
portation facilities may keep step with the increasing demands 
for transportation service. 

2. The maintaining of transportation facilities, adequate and 
efficient in character for the service of all communities through- 
out the country. 

3. The solution of the “weak line” problem, involving thoy- 
sands of miles of road. 

4. The simplification of rate-making for the railroads as a 
whole, in that rates would not have to be raised so as to give 
strong carriers larger revenues than they need in order that 
weaker lines may live, but rates may be placed upon a sound 
economic basis. 

5. Competition between strong, well-balanced, evenly matched 
systems to maintain competition in service for an honorable 
rivalry among men as the most powerful stimulus known to hu- 
man effort. 

6. The realization of economies in railroad operation (a) 
from a more economical use of equipment, (b) through more 
direct routing of freight, (c) by eliminating circuitous routes, 
(d) through a reduction in switching costs, (e) through a 
standardization of methods, equipment and practices, (f) 
through a centralized accounting system, with the elimination of 
interline accounting, (g) through maximum use of shops and 
equipment, and (h) through the concentration of purchasing 
power in a single agency, and otherwise. 


In brief, the consolidation provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act provide— 

(a) For the acquisition of control by lease, pur- 
chase of stock or otherwise, to the extent indicated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in a “manner 
not involving the consolidation of such carriers into a 
single system for ownership and operation.” 

(b) The preparation and adoption by the Commis- 
sion of a plan for the consolidation of the railway 
properties of the continental United States into a 
limited number of systems, preserving competition as 
fully as possible and the existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce as far as practicable. 

(c) The resulting systems to be of as nearly equal 


competitive strength as possible so as to be able to suc- 
cessfully operate under uniform rates. 

In preparing and adopting a plan the Commission was 
to agree upon a tentative plan, arrange for hearings 
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and then adopt and publish a permanent plan. There- 
after consolidations could only take place in harmony 
with such final plan. 

The Commission, as is well known, promulgated a 
tentative plan in 1921, upon which hearings were held 
for more than two years. The Commission’s tentative 
plan was based upon a report made to it by Professor 
W. Z. Ripley of Harvard University which outlined 
twenty-one systems for the railroads of the country. 
This plan, however, did not include or make any refer- 
ence to some 39,000 miles of road. Its longest system 
consisted of 22,889 miles of road and its shortest sys- 
tem, 764 miles. The Commission modified this by re- 
ducing the number to nineteen systems but still did not 
include the 39,000 miles of road formerly omitted, or 
deal with the terminal situation. 

The tentative plan of the Commission provided for 
five systems in the Eastern trunk line region based, 
respectively, upon the New York Central, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Erie and the Nickel 
Plate—Lehigh Valley. The New England roads were 
all thrown together. The railroads in the state of 
Michigan were thrown together into one system. The 
coal roads of the Pocahontas region were to constitute 
two systems, one based upon the Chesapeake & Ohio 
with the Hocking Valley and the Virginian, and the 
other upon the Norfolk & Western, with the Toledo & 
Ohio Central to enable it to reach the lakes. In the 
southeast there were to be three systems, one based 
upon the Southern Railway, one based upon the Atlantic 
Coast Line and Louisville and Nashville, and the other 
upon the Illinois Central and Seaboard. In the West- 
ern region there were to be seven systems, one based 
upon the Union Pacific-Chicago & Northwestern, one 
based upon the Burlington-Northern Pacific, one upon 
the Milwaukee-Great Northern, one upon the Santa Fe, 
one upon the Southern Pacific-Rock Island, one upon 
the Frisco- Katy-Cotton Belt and one upon the Mis- 
souri Pacific with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to 
enable it to reach Chicago. The whole scheme pivoted 
upon the Pacific ports at San Francisco and Seattle, the 
Atlantic ports from Boston to Jacksonville, and the 
Gulf ports of New Orleans and Galveston. In the 
interior the pivotal points were St. Louis, Chicago, with 
secondary cities illustrated by Atlanta and Kansas City. 

Great objection was raised to this tentative plan from 
various sources. Several other plans were offered the 
Commission, ranging from a single system to fourteen. 
Perhaps of particular importance has been the continued 
discussion of whether or not there should be four or 
five systems in the Eastern trunk line territory. Those 
who contend for a four system plan have based these 
systems upon the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Erie-Nickel Plate. It 
has been continuously urged, however, that there is 
room in this region for a fifth system, including such 
roads as the Delaware & Hudson, Lehigh Valley and 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

The Commission, however, has not yet adopted and 
published a final plan. For the past four years it has 
urged in its annual reports to Congress that it shall be 
relieved from the Provisions in the Transportation Act 
requiring it to adopt such final plan. 

Meanwhile, under paragraph 2 of Section 5, permit- 
ting control through stock ownership or lease and de- 
clared by Senator Cummins, who sponsored the bill, to 
be merely an ad interim provision, there have been 231 
applications approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, affecting 38,255 miles of road. These are not 
technical consolidations as contemplated by the Trans- 
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portation Act. With but two possible exceptions of 
importance, these approvals have been in harmony with 
the tentative plan published by the Commission. Im- 
portant proposals for unification that have not been in 
harmony with this plan have been refused. The most 
striking example is that of the Nickel Plate unification 
proposal of 1925. 


The Present Issues 


I have up to this point endeavored to explain what 
consolidation is, how far we have gone in the matter and 
how we got there. Let us see what the issues are which 
we now face. 

We have on the statute books federal legislation to 
the effect that the railroad properties of the country 
shall be consolidated into a limited number of systems. 
We have as the object of this legislation true technical 
consolidation for ownership and operation, and oper- 
ation as well as ownership, of these properties. 

After eight years no such technical consolidation has 
been realized. Considerable activity, however, has gone 
on under provision—paragraph 2 of Section 5—by 
means of which control through stock ownership and 
lease has been secured over a considerable mileage. The 
main issue, therefore, arises as to how to proceed. Why 
does not the Commission promulgate a final plan? Why 
do not the railroads consolidate ? 

It is obvious that the railroads cannot proceed to 
consolidate until the Commission has published its final 
plan. The Coinmission now says that it is unable to de- 
termine upon a satisfactory final plan. There is thus 
interposed one great obstacle in the way of consolida- 
tion. 

In the second place, the Transportation Act, 1920, 
does not grant to the carriers the power to enter into 
and carry into effect the desired consolidations, even 
though they have been approved and authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is, of course, 
clear that before a railroad company can consolidate 
with another there must be in both companies the un- 
mistakable power through charter provisions or in the 
statute authorizing the consolidation. But now railroad 
companies must look for the means of consolidation to 
the states of their incorporation and the other states 
through which their lines run. They find that the terms 
and conditions of the states vary, that state laws do 
not operate beyond the limits of the state, that some 
conditions are impossible to meet and that in some states 
there are specific statutory or constitutional prohibitions. 

There is also the exceedingly delicate and vexing 
question of the dissenting minority stockholder. While 
his rights must be protected and fully protected, he 
should not be permitted to make unfair and unjust de- 
mands or to hold up a consolidation program beneficial 
to the public for the purpose of securing private gain 
for himself. This vexing question is not fully met in 
the existing law. 

Under the rigid-plan method provided for by the 
fransportation Act, there is utter disregard of the es- 
sential need of natural economic growth in carrier sys- 
tems and free and unrestricted examination of economic 
opportunities to be realized by consolidation. A con- 
solidation of railroads, like the consolidation of any 
other business, should be a normal, natural growth. It 
‘an not be compelled to conform to any arbitrary and 
irtificial plan to be made out of hand by the Commis- 
ion. Here is another obstacle in the way of consolida- 
tion progress. 

The consolidation provisions of the Transportation 
\ct involve the valuation of railroad properties under 
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Section 19a. 


As is well known, the principles of valua- 
tion are not yet determined and may not be determined 


for some time yet. This is a further obstacle. 

As the law now exists there would be a very heavy 
burden of taxes to be borne by any corporation seeking 
to consolidate railroad companies. Since consolidation 
is to be carried out as a public policy and in the interest 
of the public, it is not felt that such a burden of taxes 
upon the processes of carrying out a policy in the public 
interest is either fair or just. 

These objections are found to be practically insur- 
mountable. The President of the United States has re- 
peatedly asked for some modification of the consolida- 
tion provisions of the Transportation Act in order that 
consolidations may proceed. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has asked for modification. 


How to Meet the Issues 


In order to remove the obstacles enumerated above 
and to provide for voluntary or permissive consolida- 
tion among the railroads, various bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress during the past four years. There 
has been a gradual approach toward a meeting of minds 
among the various interested parties until in the present 
Congress there has been introduced a bill upon which it 
was thought practically all have agreed. 

This bill, known as the Parker bill in the House and 
the Fess bill in the Senate, relieves the Commission from 
the requirement to formulate a plan, grants to railroad 
corporations the power to consolidate, takes care of the 
minority stockholder, relieves the burden of capital 
stock taxes, provides for the weak roads and gives the 
carriers a period of seven vears for voluntary consoli- 
dations under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It thus removes all of the outstand- 
ing obstacles to consolidation progress. 

The administration appears to be favorable to the 
principle of this bill. The Commission approves it. So, 
likewise, the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Industrial Traffic League. It seems to be 
a common belief that railroad consolidation under the 
provisions of such a bill would be in the public interest, 
in giving better service, maintaining competition in ser- 
vice, simplifying regulation, realizing economies of 
operation, preserving to all communities essential trans- 
portation service, and placing freight rates upon a sound 
economic basis. 

An amendment to the bill has been urged, which 
would place in the statement of policy a qualification 
that no consolidations should be allowed that would sub- 
stantially lessen competition. It is apparent that such a 
provision would restore the limitations of the antitrust 
laws. The words, in fact, are taken from the Clayton 
Act. It would be utterly inconsistent with the theory of 
the bill and would prevent the consolidation of carriers. 

There is here an available way open for permissive 
consolidation of railroads, with all proper safeguards 
by the passage of such a bill. If such consolidations are 
in the public interest they can thus be had. It would 
seem reasonable to believe that the ful! benefits of uni- 
fication of railroad property were not attained when the 
legislative acts practically “froze” the situation. It 
would further seem reasonable to believe that the rail- 
roads, like other kinds of business, should be permit- 
ted to seek that size and type of organization which will 
enable them to serve the public best. Railroad manage- 
ment ought to be allowed such freedom as is necessary, 
under proper regulation and supervision, to realize the 
economies of operation and betterment of service 
through such consolidation as will enable them to oper- 
ate on the most effective basis. 
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Lafoon’s Weather Shield 
for Freight House Work 


HE two pair of hands which show in the photo- 

graph are supposed to be those of two freight- 

house men of the Chesapeake & Ohio, at Rich- 
mond, Va.; and they are holding up for the reader’s 
inspection, a canvas shield which is in use at Richmond 
for the protection of workmen when they are trucking 
freight from one car to another. 

With two box cars standing side by side on adjacent 
tracks, as in transferring freight at large freight sta- 
tions, the space between the cars, from the door of one 
to the door of the other, is usually from three feet to 
five feet; and in rainy weather this opening leaves 





room for a good deal of rain to fall on the heads and 
shoulders of the workmen and on any goods or parcels 
which they may be moving. 

The canvas shield is designed to afford protection 
from this annoyance and possible cause of damage. 
The shield is suspended by the four ropes attached to 
its four corners, which are fastened to the underside 
of the roofs of the cars. The reader who will imagine 
the trough in the center of the picture pouring out rain 
water at each end, will have a good idea of the func- 
tion of the shield. 

The designer of this device, R. S. Lafoon, general 
warehouse foreman, has secured a patent. The shield 
has been in use at Richmond for several months and 
is giving highly satisfactory service. 

















Wide World 
Automatic Electric Subway of the London Post Office 


The trains operate without drivers at a maximum speed of 35 m.p.h. 
The system, recently placed in operation, has 6% mi. of line 
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Fifty Years Ago 


Officers of Missouri railroads are being notified by the 
state board of railway commissioners that the law fixing the 
minimum rates for passengers and freight will be put into 
effect in April. A number of railroads are just emerging 
from a 10-year exemption and instead of the 4% and 5 cents 
a mile they have been charging the state will enforce a max- 
imum passenger rate of 3 cents a mile on main lines and 4 cents 
a mile on branches.—Railway Age, March 7, 1878. 


Two new lines have been organized between St. Louis and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and both have begun to run 
through cars daily. The first is by the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern [now part 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific] and the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy, the distance being 571 miles. The other 
is by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Central of Iowa 
[merged with the M. & St. L.] and the St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Northern [now the Wabash], and is 589 miles long— 
Railroad Gazette, March 8, 1878. 


The West Wisconsin [now a part of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha], extending from Elroy, Wis., to St. 
Croix Lake, 177.5 miles, was sold under foreclosure at Mad- 
ison, Wis., on March 1 to interests representing the Chicago 
& North Western, which operates the line as its entrance into 
St. Paul, Minn.—Ratlway Age, March 7, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


George M. Shriver has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md.—Railway Age, March 6, 1903. 


Three passenger trains of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific were caught in snow drifts more than 16 ft. deep near 
Santa Rosa, N. M., during the first few days of March and 
were snowbound for 100 hours. About 500 passengers and 
employees were forced to do without food for 24 hours.— 
Railway and Engineering Review, March 7, 1903. 


The bill providing for a union railroad station for Wash- 
ington, D. C., was passed by the House of Representatives on 
February 25, having been approved previously by the Senate. It 
is estimated that the total expenditure for the project, including 
the elimination of grade crossings, will be about $14,000,000 with 
$5,000,000 to be expended for the station building itself.— 
Railroad Gazette, March 6, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


On the recommendation of R. H. Aishton, regional director 
for the western railroads, Director-General McAdoo has pro- 
vided a plan for the rearrangement of passenger service be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis on a non-competitive basis. The 
15 passenger trains on the four railroads between the two 
cities leaving at five different times during the day will be re- 
duced to nine trains leaving their destinations at eight different 
times during the day.—Railway Age, March 8, 1918. 


The rule established by the Railroad Commission of Texas, 
under which a railway is required to start its trains on schedule 
time, with an allowance of not more than 30 minutes for con- 
nections, has been held by the supreme court of the United 
States to be an unconstitutional regulation of interstate com- 
merce.—Railway Review, March 9, 1918. 


James M. Kurn, president and general manager of the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operation and construction of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo.—Railway Age, 
March 8, 1918. 
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More Comment on Coupler Flexibility 
New York. 
To THe Epitor: 

In the February 4 issue of the Railway Age you published a 
letter under the caption, “Present Provisions for Coupler Flexi- 
bility,” from Donald S. Barrows, in which he questions some 
of the information given by me in a communication under 
the caption, “Flexibility of Coupler Movement,” published in 
your December 17 issue, 

Mr. Barrows refers particularly to the relationship between 
the center of gravity of center sills, the center line of draft 
and the coupler flexibility or angling. 

In my opinion, a most important consideration in car design 
is that the center line of draft shall be below the neutral axis 
of the center si!l construction so that the eccentric action due 
to end shock wil tend to relieve rather than to accentuate 
the tension strain in the bottom fibers of the center sills, near 
the center of the car. It is for that reason that I favor the 
¥%-in. clearance above the center line of the draft in the strik- 
ing casting opening so as to compensate for this buckling 
action. 

With the U. S. R. A. Standard horizontal key yoke, in 
combination with the A.R.A. “D” coupler, the lateral clear- 
ance is quite restricted. The amount the coupler will swing 
laterally is regulated by the opening between the jaws of the 
yoke and in the so-called Administration cars it will swing at 
the coupler horn line only 13%4-in. from the center line. 

J. E. MuHLrFevp. 


Transportation Taxes in England 
Lonpon. 
To THE EpITor: 

I have been reading your Annual Statistical Number for 
1928. As usual, it is a splendid publication, giving an immense 
amount of information in a very small space. 

There is one point in M. Péschaud’s article on the French 
roads which is not quite correct. In his last paragraph he 
speaks of a levy on passengers of “5 per cent in England.” 
The history of our “passenger duty,” as we term it, is not 
quite so simple. 

The story of ‘transport taxes in Great Britain is interest- 
ing. There is no tax on railway freight revenue, but duty 
to the extent of about £400,000 a year is levied on certain pas- 
senger fares. 

In 1842 the Railway Passenger Duty Act imposed a duty 
of 5 per cent on all passenger fares. In 1883 the Board of 
Trade was empowered by the Cheap Trains Act to call upon 
the railways to carry workmen at low fares. In order to 
recompense the companies, fares not exceeding the rate of 
one penny (2 cents) a mile were exempted from duty, and 
further, the duty was reduced to 2 per cent in respect of 
fares above a penny a mile in urban districts. For the pur- 
poses of the act, an “urban district” was defined as an area 
if a continuous urban character having two or more rail- 
way stations and containing a population of not less than 
100,000 inhabitants. 

After the war-time period of government control, Section 
» of the Finance Act of 1921 legislated for the resumption 
of payment of passenger duty. In view of the increased fares 
now in force, the act provides that— 


Fares not exceeding minimum fares shall be exempt from duty, the 


*xpression “‘minimum fare’ being defined as the lowest fare normally 


arged for a single or return ticket. 


A curious question has arisen in regard to the interpreta- 
ion of the new enactment. The British railways issue many 
cheap tickets under special conditions; for instance, half-day 
‘ound-trip tickets are issued between some stations after 10 
1. m. available for return journey on the same day only. It 
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may easily happen that the first-class fare for a ticket of this 
description is less than the price of an ordinary third-class 
ticket which is available for the round-trip within three 
months (if for a distance exceeding 12 miles). The question 
at once arises whether the special first-class fares are exempt 
from duty, and the point is still under consideration. 


R. Bett, 


Assistant Genl. Mgr., 
London & North Eastern. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Geology of the Paddington-Penzance Line and Its Relation to 
Scenery and Traffic, by Ernest H. Davison. “It not only covers 
a complete series of British geological systems from the young- 
est rocks in the east to the oldest pre-Cambrian rocks in the 
Lizard promontory, but it shows these systems in a simple and 
straight-forward manner which is not equalled by other lines 
covering similar country. ...” p. 1. Illustrated. 11 p. Pub. 
by Great Western Railway (London) Lecture and Debating 
Society, London, Eng., as its Proceedings no. 210, Session 
1927-1928. 


Monthly Shipments of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, United 
States, Average of Three Years 1924, 1925 and 1926, compiled 
by Bureau of Railway Economics. Points of origin and car- 
loads originated, in charts and tables useful alike to railroaders, 
economists and persons simply interested in food through the 
year. Data on 16 fruits and 17 vegetables. 28 p. Pub. by 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. Apply. 


The Ports of San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Richmond, 
Upper San Francisco Bay, Santa Cruz, and Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, by Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War 
Department, in cooperation with the United States Shipping 
Board. Their Port Series no. 12. See Contents (p. III) unde. 
“Communications” for references to railroad facilities at each 
of the ports. Illustrations, maps, charts, etc. 317 p. Pub. by 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. $1. 

The Poultry Industry—A Selected List of References on the 
Economic Aspects of the Industry, 1920-1927, compiled by 
Louise O. Bercaw. The references to marketing and shipping, 
costs, and location of the industry will be interesting. Agri- 
cultural Economics Bibliography no. 24. 106 p. Issued by 
Library, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Apply. 

A Review of Railway Operations in 1927, by Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee. “Reprinted by permission from Railway Age for 
January 7, 1928, and figures revised to February 20, 1928,” and 
published as Bulletin 45. 34 p. Pub. by Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C. Apply. 


Periodical Articles 


Green Rags, by A. W. Somerville. A short story about rail- 
oaders. Saturday Evening Post, February 25, 1928, p. 8-9, 
49, 51-53, 54. 

Hill Country, Part I, by Ramsay Benson. First installment 
of the biographical novel that won the Forum prize of $7,500. 
“.. The railroad was bound to open up a new world and 
these pioneers were the early birds to whom the proverb assigns 
the early worm. .. . Jim Hill’s name, though not a household 
word as yet, was being spoken. .. .” p. 355-356. Forum, March, 
1928, p. 351-358, 450-456. 


Railway Against Motor-Truck in England. An exceptionally 
amusing cartoon illustrates this review of a serious situation. 
Literary Digest, March 3, 1928, p. 19. 























Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 








The Pullman Company has received a request from a man 
who was forced to take an upper in the car Aloha, that the 
car be rechristened Anuppah. 


Old railway stations are sometimes put to peculiar purposes, 
but the one in Vienna, Austria, is probably unique. This 
station has been turned into a public indoor ski-slide, snow 
being hauled down from the mountains for the purpose. 


The Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island, a 54-mile line in 
Arkansas, has had fame thrust upon it by the Pullman News. 
It serves, it seems, such far flung points as Paris and London 
(both of which are, however, Arkansds municipalities); it 
crosses the Delaware (creek, not river) and goes through the 
Dardanelles, (Dardanelle, Ark.) and Subiaco (the original of 
which is an Italian monastery town). 


A Champion Loser 


You've all heard the story of the man who said he had lost 
a bass drum once. In fact, it has appeared in this column. 
No one believed that it could have been founded on fact, how- 
ever, until recently, when employees turned into General 
Baggage Agent Bissland, of the Missouri Pacific, a huge bass 
drum which someone had lost on the Sunshine Special. 
Diligent inquiry revealed that Henry Kitcher of Palestine, 
Texas, was the talented individual who had performed the 
seemingly impossible. When complimented, Henry responded 
modestly: “Shucks, that ain’t nothing. I lost that drum in 
a telephone booth once.” 


De-Georging Porters 


At the seventeenth annual meeting in Chicago last month, 
of the S. P. C. S. C. P. G, (The Society for Prevention of 
Calling Sleeping Car Porters George) George Dulany, Jr., the 
founder and secretary, announced that on many recent trips on 
the Twentieth Century Limited, he had made it a point to 
walk through the train and see how many porters had George 
for a name. He said he went through about 100 cars on 
various sections of the Century and found only one porter 
assigned to the famous train whose name really was George. 
“So you see how idiotic is the habit of calling all porters 
George,” said Mr. Dulany. He viewed as a signal victory for 
the society the recent practice of the Pullman Company of put- 
ting porters’ names on cards in the cars on crack trains. 


Limerick Department 


Over in England, they have taken the story of the old 
lady and the ticket clerk and made a limerick of it, as fol- 
lows: 

There was an old lady of Crewe, 
Who wanted to catch the 2.2 

She said to the porter, “Don’t hurry, 
Or worry or flurry, 

It’s a minute or 2 2 2 2.” 

All of which, for reasons unknown, reminds us of another 
story of an old lady and a porter. Querulously, the old lady 
said: “Porter, there’s 20 minutes difference between the time 
of the clock in the train-shed and the one in the waiting-room. 
“Don’t make no difference, ma’am,” the porter replied, “De 
train goes at 5:15 anyhow.” 


An American Army Mule-Skinner Needed Here 


Railway officers employed at the little station of Cochem in 
the Rhineland, Germany, or on the jerkwater trains stopping 
there, have given up an unequal battle with a donkey. This 
donkey is owned by the local milk dealers’ association and 
has the important mission of pulling the cart with the milk 
intended for shipment to the station. He has taken it into his 
head, however, to stop at a certain point alongside the track 
and to insist that the baggage car must come to a halt there. 
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Attempts to get him to move toward the baggage car in case 
it was carried a bit beyond him proved futile. He was beaten, 
tickled, the hose turned on him—in vain. He would not budge. 
The locomotive engineers have been instructed to humor the 
beast and bring the milk car exactly where the donkey de- 
crees that it shall stop. “We can order our staff about,” sighed 
the station master, “but rules and regulations mean nothing 
to an obstinate ass.” 


Cab Signal Advocate Displays Resourcefulness 


Karicun’s Point, N. J. 
Near PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


To tHE EpiTor oF Opps AND ENps: 


Your department seems to be the one in the Railway Age for 
giving to the reader interesting novelties and, therefore, I make 
bold to tell you about my invention. 

At the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in Washington, last month, I was much disappoirited to hear 
a lot of locomotive enginemen say that they objected to the 
use of cab signals in connection with automatic train stops. 
These signals, consisting of small red, yellow and green lights 
constitute, in their opinion, an element of danger in that too 
much attention to the lights may result in too little attention 
to conditions on the track ahead. A number of signal engineers 
apparently agreed with this view. 

This objection, whether valid or otherwise, is, however, very 
easily met. All you want is to fix the light where the 
engineman is obliged to see it, when he is looking out of his 
front window. It would be of no practical disadvantage if 
he had to look out through a green window or a yellow win- 
dow. However, to meet the most meticulous critic, I have de- 
signed a combination window. The glass is circular, 18 in. in 
diameter and, marking out a concentric ring inside, about 10 
in. in diameter, and leaving the central portion clear, I have 
left an annular surface of glass wHfich can be colored. When 
the road is clear for full speed, I make the upper half of this 
annular ring green, by dropping down from above a green 
glass of suitable tint. When caution is to be indicated, this glass 
is raised and from the lower side of the window is lifted a 
yellow glass to fill the lower half of the annular ring. No 
engineman, either the sharpest critic or the dullest objector, 
can look out of this window without seeing the color which 
should guide his action in regulating his speed. What ob- 
jection do you see to this scheme? 

The critic who will not accept my proposal may very rea- 
sonably be asked to make use of an audible cab signal. We 
advocates of cab signals have not taken reasonable advantage 
of the strength of our arguments to put them before the rail- 
road world. Audible cab signals have been used extensively 
and with great success on the Great Western of England for 
twenty-five years; and we wise men of America calmly remain 
in our seats and neglect the lesson of this experience. 

Finally, to those critics who are still deaf to my appeal, I 
will say, why do you not put the small red, yellow and green 
lights (which you now have) in the sill at the bottom of the 
front window? Red rays or yellow or green rays, these 
would reach the engineman’s eyes in spite of him. 

The engineman who wishes to keep his head out of the 
window most of the time, can of course, be furnished with 
a set of two or three lights on a bracket extending out from 
the window. Indeed, the cab signal specialist can give the 
obiector anything that he wants; and is willing to hand it to him 
on a silver platter. 

And please note that no red light or red window is needed. 
Unless the engineman sees cither green or yellow, he must 
at once bring his train under control. The Chicago & North 
Western in the admirable arrangement of its automatic train 
control system, has shown, in a way that should be satis- 
factory to any one, that the red light is not needed. 
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THe NEw ENGLAND RarLroap CLus will 
hold its annual meeting and election of 
officers at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
on March 13; dinner at 6:30 p. m., meet- 
ing at 7:45. A. A. Northrop of Stone & 
Webster, Inc., will present a motion pic- 
ture of the 600,000 h.p. hydro-electric de- 
velopment at Conowingo, Md. 


ENGINEMEN AND FIREMEN of the Vir- 
ginian have had their pay advanced to 
parity with the increased rates now en- 
joyed by other railroads in the south- 
eastern states. Tae advance is retroact- 
ive to February 16, only. The increases 
for the higher paid enginemen are about 
6% per cent. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
sion, Division 6, has issued a report ap- 
proving after inspection and test the in- 
stallation of the automatic train-stop sys- 
tem of the National Safety Appliance Com- 
pany on the San Antonio sub-division of 
the Houston division of the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio, now operated 
under lease by the Texas & New Or- 
leans (Southern Pacific), 119.9 miles 
of single track. 


THe NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sr. 
Louis reports that for the year 1927, and 
thus far in 1928, the 216 men employed 
in the freight yards of the company at 
Chattanooga, have had to report no ac- 
cident to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and during this period of about 
390 days, these men have handled more 
than 820,000 cars. The N.C. & St. L. has 


been conducting education in safety since 


1914, and has made numerous fine rec- 
ords. During the year 1927, there was 
only one fatality among its 10,000 em- 
Ployees. 


if SOUTHERN Rattway has announc- 


ed its intention of transferring to At- 
lanta, Ga., about 1200, or more than one- 
hat, of the employees now located at 
its general offices in Washington, D. C., 
wre the Washington offices will be 


moved to a new building at Fifteenth and 
K streets. This is because the govern- 
ment has authorized the purchase of the 
general office building in which the 
company has been located for many years, 
al the ground on which it is situated, 
ior use in connection with an extensive 
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public buildings program which has been 
prepared and approved. 


Southwest M. C. B. to Meet 
At Tulsa 


The third semi-annual meeting of the 
Southwest Master Car Builders’ and 
Supervisors’ Association, and its auxil- 
iary, the Southwest Railway Supplymen’s 
Association will be held at the Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., on March 16 and 17. 
The program includes the presentation 
and discussion of committee reports, and 
papers covering many phases of car de- 
partment operation. Officers for the en- 
suing year will be elected. 


P. R. R. to Stimulate Safety 


President W. W. Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania announces that, to stimu- 
late competition among employees of the 
different regions of the company’s system 
in avoiding accidents to themselves or 
their fellows, he is to award five trophies 
to the departments in each region, which 
make the best record for 1928. The 
trophies are now being prepared by art- 
ists and will be awarded quarterly, to 
winning departments, for temporary cus- 
tody. The management hopes to record, 
for 1928, not more than ten injuries to 
employees per million man-hours worked. 
If this degree ef safety is reached, the 
injuries will have aggregated a third less, 
per million man-hours, than heretofore; 
and 50 per cent less than the record for all 
Class I railroads in the country, in 1927. 


New York Railroad Club Meeting 


The March 16 meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club will be “American Car & 
Foundry Co.’s Night,” the subject, “In the 
Service of Transportation,” to be dis- 
cussed by Hector Fuller of that company. 
The meeting will be held, as usual, in the 
Engineering Societies building, New 
York; time 8:15 p.m. The “dutch treat” 
dinner will be held at Friedlander’s 
Restaurant, 56 West Thirty-ninth street at 
6 p. m. 


Discuss Taking Over Express 
Business 


The Mail and Express Committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives met in 
New York on March 5 to discuss further 
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an o 


won the New York Central at West Point 


the proposal that the railroads handling 
express business under uniform contract 
with the American Railway Express Com- 
pany themselves take over the company or 
its activities at the expiration of the con- 
tract next year. Progress was made in 
the discussion and the general attitude, as 
announced some weeks ago, appears to be 
favorable to some such action. No definite 
plans have as yet been made, however, nor 
has a decision been reached as to the 
method of acquiring the property of the 
express company in the event that the 
railroads do decide to take it over. This 
can be done either by purchase of capital 
stock or by taking over the assets at cost 
less depreciation. 

The committee will meet again in five 
or six weeks for further discussion. 


Senate Committee Votes Against 
Confirmation of Commissioner 
Esch 


The Senate committee on interstate 
commerce on March 6 voted, ten to seven, 
to report unfavorably to the Senate on 
the question of the confirmation of Com- 
missioner John J. Esch for reappoint- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. On motion of Senator Bruce, 
of Maryland, the vote in the cummittee 
was made public. Those who voted in 
favor of confirmation were Senators 
Gooding, Couzens, Fess, Howell, du 
Pont, Bruce and Watson, all Republicans 
except Senator Bruce. Those who 
voted against confirmation were: Sen- 
ators Goff, Pine, Sackett, Metcalf, Pitt- 
man, Dill, Wheeler, Mayfield, Black and 
Wagner, all Democrats except Goff, of 
West Virginia, and Sackett, of Kentucky, 
who have been opposing Mr. Esch be- 
cause of his vote in the lake cargo coal 
rate case, and Pine of Oklahoma and 
Metcalf of Rhode !sland. 

The committee devoted an executive 
session on March 5 to discussion of the 
case, following the hearings held Febru- 
ary 18 to 24, and voted as soon as it met 
on March 6. 

A bill to provide that the term of office 
of commissioners of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hereafter shall be eight 
years, instead of seven as at present, and 
that no person shall be eligible for a sec- 
ond appointment, was introduced in the 

(Continued on page 601) 
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News of the Week 
(Continued from page 597) 
Senate on March 6 by Senator Neely, of 
West Virginia, as S. 3529. 


Visible Evidence of the Invisible 


“If you care to see the token carried 
by the conductor (the possession of which 
by him is assurance that the inductive 
automatic train control apparatus is 
functioning properly on his locomotive) 
ask him to show it to you.” This is the 
salient point in a little leaflet which the 
Chicago & North Western gives to its 
passengers by way of impressing upon 
interested patrons the reality of the in- 
visible force which is depended upon to 
stop the train in case the engineman, by 
reason of sudden fainting, or from other 
cause, should allow the train to run too 
near a danger point. The leaflet gives a 
brief description of the General Railway 
Signal Company’s automatic train control, 
in use on that road between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs, with photographic illus- 
trations of some of the apparatus. Con- 
ductors on this part of the road are never 
to start out their trains without first hav- 
ing received this token from the engine- 
man. It consists of a key which cannot 
be taken out of its keyhole until the ap- 
paratus on the engine has been locked in 
operative position. In case of failure of 
the automatic train control apparatus, 
the key can be used, under proper re- 
strictions, to cut it out of service. In 
such cases, arrangements are made for 
securing a relief locomotive as soon as 
possible. 

Although, says the leaflet, the system is 
costing the Chicago & North Western 
three million dollars “not a penny has 
been added to your railroad fare nor to 
the cost of freight shipments.” 


Bill to Exempt Short Lines from 
Recapture Passed by Senate 


The Pittman bill, providing that the 
recapture provisions of Section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act shall not apply 
to certain classes of short line railroads, 
was passed by the Senate by unanimous 
consent on March 6. The bill exempts 
lines of not exceeding 200 miles whose 
average annual operating revenues for 
three years have not exceeded $10,000 per 
mile; lines of not over 100 miles whose 
average operating revenues have not ex- 
ceeded $15,000 a mile; and, to the extent 
to be determined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, railroads of not ex- 
ceeding 200 miles which are deemed to 
have a probable limited service life. 

An amendment proposed by Senatcr 
Metcalf of Rhode Island was also adopted 
exempting lines of not more than 5 miles 
whose average operating revenues for 
three years have not exceeded $100,000. 
In determining the extent to which car- 
riers shall be relieved on account of prob- 
able limited service life the commission 
is directed to give consideration as to 
whether or not the major portion of the 
revenues are derived from mineral de- 
posits, stands of timber oil fields, or other 
natural resources, it being declared to be 
the policy of Congress that such carriers 
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shall be entitled to set aside out of their 
revenues each year such percentage as the 
commission may determine as a depletion 
account. 


The Lackawanna Hack Stand 
Case 


The Morristown (N. J.) railroad station 
hack-stand case, briefly noticed in the 
Railway Age of March 3, page 508, arose 
out of the attempt of the town to take 
undue advantage of a clause in a track- 
elevation contract, providing that the town 
“may and shall exercise all necessary 
police powers * * * for the purpose of 
regulating traffic.” The case reached the 
Supreme Court apparently because the 
Circuit Court of Appeals (14 Fed—2d— 
257) ignored the long-settled principle that 
railroad station grounds are private prop- 
erty and that a railroad may grant exclu- 
sive privileges to a responsible cab owner. 

The road sued in the federal district 
court to restrain the town from enforcing 
an ordinance establishing a public hack- 
stand in a driveway on the railroad’s 
grounds. The court entered a decree for 
the railroad, but this was reversed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
This decree has now been reversed and 
that of the district court affirmed. The 
clause concerning police powers is held not 
to empower the town so to appropriate 
the railroad’s land. The elevation contract 
did not enlarge the powers of the town. 
It declared that “this contract shall not be 
construed as a dedication of said driveway 
as a public highway.” 

“Under the guise of regulation the town 
cannot require any part of the driveway 
to be used in a service that petitioner is 
under no duty to furnish. And, as peti- 
tioner’s duty here involved is confined to 
the business of carrying passengers by 
railroad, the declaration of the town ordi- 
nance that the specified part of the drive- 
way is designated and established as an 
additional public hack stand, clearly tran- 
scends the power of regulation. The case 
was decided February 20: opinion by Mr. 
Justice Butler. Mr. Justice Brandeis con- 
curred in part in a separate opinion, in 
which Mr. Justice Holmes concurred. 


Revenues and Expenses for 
January 


The net railway operating income of the 
Class I railroads in January amounted 
to $57,070,898, which for that month was 
at the annual rate of 3.68 percent on 
their property investment, according to 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. In January, 1927, the 
net amounted to $61,383,597 or 4.06 per- 
cent. 

Operating revenues amounted to $457,- 
173,637, as compared with $486,926,520 in 
January, 1927, or a decrease of 6.1 percent. 
Operating expenses totaled $362,730,488, a 
decrease of 6.4 percent. 

Class I railroads in January paid $28,- 
514,890 in taxes, a decrease of approxi- 
mately $950,000 or 3.2 per cent under the 
total for the same month last year. 

Thirty-six Class I railroads operated at 
a loss in January, of which sixteen were 
in the eastern district, two in the south- 
ern and eighteen in the western. 
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The net railway operating income by 
districts in January, with the percentage 
of return based on property investment on 
an annual basis, was as follows: 


. $ 2,579,916 5.80% 
9,133,084 3.64% 
11,824,741 3.87% 
4,813,128 5.95% 
28,350,869 4.16% 
8,570,073 3.35% 
2,592,530 1.54% 
12,077,804 4.36% 


New England Region 
Great Lakes Region .. 
Central Eastern Region 
Pocahontas Region 
Total Eastern District 
Total Southern District . 
Northwestern Region ..... 
Central Western Region .. 


Southwestern Region ..... 5,479,622 3.26% 
Total Western District .... 20,149,956 3.28% 
UNITED STATES ...... 57,070,898 3.68% 


The net.railway operating income in the 
Eastern district in January was $28,350,- 
869, at the rate of 4.16 percent, as com- 
pared w'.h $30,328,426, or 4.57 percent, in 
January, 1927. Operating revenues to- 
taled $225,255;825,'a decrease of 8.5 per- 
cent, while operating expenses totaled 
$179,660,081, a decrease of 9.4 percent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict had a net railway operating income 
of $8,570,073 or 3.35 percent, as compared 
with $9,876,633, or 4.04 percent, in Janu- 
ary, 1927. Operating revenues totaled 
$63,339,469, a decrease of 7.2 percent, 
while operating expenses totaled $50,101, 
049, a decrease of 6.2 percent. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
in January had a net railway operating in- 
come of $20,149,956, at the rate of 3.28 
percent, as compared. with $21,178,538, or 
2.51 percent, in January, 1927. Operating 
revenues totaled $168,578,343, a decrease 
of 2.3 percent, while operating expenses 
totaled $132,969,358, a decrease of 2 per- 
cent. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of January 
1928 1927 
Total operating 


revenues ......... $457,173,637 $486,926,520 


Total operating 

expenses ....... 362,730,488 387,396,129 
SOE. ca vadseane 28,514,890 29,465,691 
Net railway operating 

income ........ 57,070,898 61,383,397 
Operating ratio 

i. eee 79.34 79.56 
Rate of return on pro- 

ee 57,070,898 61,383,597 

Canadian Roads Have Good 
Month 


An increase of $1,094,834 or 6.16 per 
cent. is shown: in the gross earnings of 
the Canadian National Railways during 
January, 1928, as compared with the cor- 
responding month of last year, according 
to the official summary of earnings and 
expenses. Gross earnings of the National 
System in January, 1928, excluding lines 
east of Levis and Diamond Junction and 
excluding Central Vermont lines, were 
$18,871,671 as against $17,776,836 in Janu- 
ary, 1927. 

During the month of January, 1928, 
operating expenses also showed an in- 
crease, the figures being $16,550,659 in 
January, 1926, against $15,544,735 in Janu- 
ary, 1927, an increase of $1,005,924 or 6.47 
per cent. 

Net earnings during the first month of 
the present calendar year were $2,321,011 
against $2,232,100 in January, 1927, an in- 
crease of $88,910 or 3.98 per cent. 

The operating ratio in January, 1928, 
was 87.70 per cent. against 87.44 per cent. 
in January, 1927. 

The new year has started auspiciously 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway which, 
in its statement of earnings and expenses 
for the month of January, 1928, shows net 
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substantially greater than for the cor- 
responding month of 1927, in fact, greater 
than for any month of January since 1917. 
Gross earnings were also well ahead of 
those for any January of recent years. 
The following table shows the earnings, 
expenses and net profits for the month 


with comparisons: 


JANUARY 
1928 1927 Inc. 
Gross $15,320,285 $14,435,369 $884,916 
Oper. ex. 13,442,249 12,925,134 517,114 
Nei 1,878,036 1,510,234 367,801 


I. C. C. Examiner Recommends 
That Cab Curtains Be Required 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public a proposed report by 
Special Examiner John L. Rogers recom- 
mending that the commission find that 
the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads requires that in certain 
territories in the northern part of the 
country steam locomotives and tenders 
have suitable cab curtains; that unneces- 
sary or excessive openings about loco- 
motive cabs be closed, during the winter 
months; that oil-burning locomotives do 
not take air into the firebox from the in- 
terior of the cab; and that steam loco- 
motives used in road service have a suit- 
able storm window attached to side cab 
windows. 

The report was submitted in the case 
arising on a complaint filed by the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin in which 
the commissions of several other states and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen intervened. Hear- 
ings have been held at various places. 
The report recommends that rule 116 of 
the rules and instructions for the in- 
spection and testing of steam locomotives 
and tenders be amended by adding the 
requirements proposed, effective November 
1, 1928. The proposed amendments pro- 
vide that each locomotive used in Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming and part 
of California, except deckless locomotives 
and locomotives equipped with a vestibule 
cab, shall have suitable doors, or a suit- 
able roll or slide back curtain of sufficient 
length and width to cover the opening in 
rear wall of cab. From November 1 to 
April 1 the locomotives not equipped with 
a vestibule cab are also required to have 
suitable side curtains, and in the states 
named except Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, California and the District of 
Columbia to have cab hood curtains. 

“It is only fair to state,” the report 
says, “that several of the carriers have 
for a considerable period provided all the 
protective equipment covered by the pro- 
posed rules. Other carriers have pro- 
vided the greater part of it. The prin- 
cipal effect of the proposed rules as to 
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these carriers will be to secure better 
maintenance of the equipment so that it 
will best serve the purpose for which it 
is applied.” It adds that the proposed 
rules should be. regarded as minimum re- 
quirements which are not intended to take 
care of the most extreme conditions. 


C. N. R. Debts Part of Public 
Debt? 


A vigorous defence of the manner in 
which the Canadian Minister of Finance 
(James A. Robb) in his last budget, sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons at 
Ottawa on February 16 and in preceding 
budgets treated the debt due by the Cana- 
dian National Railways to the public was 
made last week in the Canadian House by 
Charles A. Dunning, Minister of Railways 
and Canals, who said, in part, as follows: 

“The change in the form of the esti- 
mates to provide that advances to the 
railways might be made in the form of 
cash or by way of guarantees, or partly 
int cash and partly by guarantees, in the 
discretion of the governor in council, was 
made for the first time in the fiscal year 
1921-22 by the government of which my 
hon. friend was a supporter. The general 
form of that estimate and the general 
treatment of the matter has been con- 
tinued, and very properly continued, I sub- 
mit, by the present Minister of Finance 
(Mr. Robb). 

I might also call attention for the benefit 
of my hon. friend from York-Sunbury 
(Mr. Hanson) to the fact that during the 
fiscal year 1921-1922, when the government 
ot which he was a supporter, a Conserva- 
tive government, was in power there were 
guaranteed loans for Canadian National 
railway account in March, July and Sep- 
tember of that year, totalling $61,000,000, 
floated by the Conservative government, 
not one dollar of which was taken into 
account as increasing the net public debt, 
nor were the statutory guarantees of the 
same government in previous years. 

H. A. Stewart (Leeds): “Would the 
minister allow me a question ?” 

Mr. Dunning: “Yes.” 

Mr. Stewart: “How much of that 1921 
guarantee to which the minister refers 
was for refunding of existing obliga- 
tions ?” 

Mr. Dunning: “I do not think I have 
the figures of refunding here but a large 
portion of the amount in any case was 
not for refunding, and if I follow my 
hon. friend from St. Lawrence-St. George 
correctly, he would not draw any distinc- 
tion in his treatment whether it was for 
refunding or not. He would have it all 
charged to the net debt of Canada without 
any distinction whatsoever.” 

P. M. McGibbon: “The railway is pay- 
ing the interest.” 

Mr. Dunning: “That indeed is the 
whole point. That portion of the debt of 
the Canadian National Railways which is 
owed to the government of Canada, and 
upon which the taxpayers of Canada as 
such are paying interest, is a part of the 
net public debt. That portion of the debt 
of the Canadian National Railways which 
is owed to the public and on which the 
railway is earning the interest, is not a 
part of the net debt of Canada, but is a 
charge against the railway.” 
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Looking Out for Yourself in a 
Large Freight Yard 


Some instructive details concerning th 
law applying to the case of an employ: 
under circumstances where he is primar 
ily responsible for looking out for hi 
own bodily safety, are to be found in a 
decision which was handed down by thx 
Supreme Court of the United States 
(Justice Butler) on February 20. A car 
checker sued the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, for injuries sustained in the yard at 
Madison, Ill. Being struck by a car he 
claimed that the fault was the railroad’s 
for failing to maintain an adequate space 
between the tracks, and failure of other 
employees to warn him. The Missouri 
Supreme Court affirmed a verdict for 
plaintiff but this is now reversed. The 
conditions in the yard were of the usual 
kind, with tracks 12 ft. apart, center to 
center. It was dark and there was no 
moon. 

The court says that the work of check- 
ing cars in a yard at night is necessarily 
attended with much danger but “fault or 
negligence may not be inferred from the 
mere existence of danger or from the 
fact that plaintiff was struck and injured 
by the moving car * * * Courts will not 
prescribe the space to be maintained be- 
tween tracks in switching yards, nor 
leave such engineering questions to the 
uncertain and varying opinions of juries. 

The evidence when taken most favor- 
ably to plaintiff is not sufficient to war- 
rant a finding that defendant failed in 
any duty owed him in respect of the 
space between the tracks. The court erred 
in submitting that question to the jury. 

“The jury was authorized to find de- 
fendant negligent in failing to cause the 
engine bell to be rung and in sending the 
cars along Track 4 without a light and 
unattended * * * The decision on this 
point, says Justice Butler, is contrary to 
the rule followed in the federal courts. 
The ringing of bells and the sounding of 
whistles on trains going and coming, and 
switch engines moving forwards and 
backwards, would have simply tend- 
ed to confusion. In the absence of proof 
that plaintiff was exposed to some unusual 
danger by reason of a departure from 
the practice generally followed, it cannot 
be held that defendant was in duty bound 
to give him warning. The dangers were 
obvious and must have been fully known 
and appreciated by plaintiff.” 


ANOTHER STEP in the electrification of 
the Indian Railways was marked by the 
opening on January 5 of the electrified 
suburban lines of the Bombay, Baroda 
& Central India, the ceremony being led 
by the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie 
Wilson. The district served by electric 
trains extends from Borivli in the north 
to Colaba in the south, a total of 57 
track miles, and for the main part in- 
volves two lines only, local lines in 
either direction, although between Grant 
Road and Mahim §sstations, all four 
tracks have been equipped for electrical 
operation. 
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Traffic 








The Chicago & Eastern Iliinois will 
operate a Better Poultry train through 
322 towns in Illinois from March 12 to 
29. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned Part 5 of its rate structure 
investigation, relating to rates on furni- 
ture, for hearing at Chicago on May 1, 
before Commissioner Lewis and Examiner 
Barclay. 


Forty members of the “Seven O’Klock- 
ers Klub,” the group of passengers who 
commute daily on the Reading and Jersey 
Central between Philadelphia and New 
York, celebrated the organization’s first 
birthday at a special dinner on March 7 
in the dining car of the 5 p. m. express 
as it pulled out of Jersey City. Guests of 
honor at the dinner included W. C. Hope, 
passenger traffic manager of the Jersey 
Central, and E. D. Osterhout, passenger 
traffic manager of the Reading. 


Advisory Board Meetings in 
March 


The following shippers’ advisory board 
meetings are .scheduled for March: 
the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory 
Board on March 9 at Char- 
lotte, N.C., the Pacific Northwest Ad- 
visory Board on March 9 at Roseburg, 
Ore., the Ohio Valley Advisory Board 
on March 13 at Columbus, Ohio, the Al- 
legheny Regional Advisory Board on 
March 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. and the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advis- 
ory Board on March 21, at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Bill to Restrict Minimum Rate 
Power Introduced 


\ bill to restrict the power now pos- 
sessed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prescribe minimum rates was 
introduced in the House on March 3 by 
Representative Newton, of Minnesota, as 
H. R. 11721. The bill provides that the 
commission shall not exercise its power 
to prescribe a minimum rate’ except 
where the existing or proposed rate 
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causes an undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or places a burden on other com- 
merce because so low as to be less than 
reasonably compensatory. 

Mr. Newton issued an explanatory 
statement saying that this is one of sev- 
eral bills he has been working on in an 
effort to “restore to the railroads them- 
selves more of the initiative in the mak- 
ing of rates, and in the taking away from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
sort of superguardianship power.” He 
said he had withheld its introduction 
pending a decision by the cemmission in 
the lake cargo case, which was handed 
down on February 25, but that his idea 
of introducing it antedated not only that 
decision but a preceding case, 

“In the first instance,” Representative 
Newton said, “railroad rates should of 
course be made by the railroads through 
their traffic experts. They should be pre- 
sumed to know what the service is worth, 
what it costs and what rates will move 
the commodity to market, etc. The mini- 
mum rate power was provided in the law 
of 1920 and since then there has been a 
great increase in the number of traffic 
bureaus that have been exerting them- 
selves to further the particular advantages 
of their own markets and more and more 
the commission is being called upon to 
pass, not on the question of reasonable- 
ness, but on whether or not it is advis- 
able for a certain railroad to carry a 
certain commodity to a certain market 
at a given rate. 

“T maintain that the railroad manage- 
ment itself is the best judge of whether 
or not that should be done. Now and 
then the commission’s judgment may be 
sound in passing upon that kind of a 
case, but, in the long run, the best inter- 
ests of the country will be served through 
letting the railroad management exercise 
its own discretion, subject only to the 
power of the commission to prescribe 
reasonable and prevent unduly discrim- 
inatory and prejudicial rates. When the 
commission exercises its present power 
to substitute its discretion for that of the 
management, it sets certain artificial bar- 
riers against the movement of commerce 
among the several states, instead of per- 
mitting the natural free movement so 
essential to the industrial and com- 
mercial welfare of our country.” 


* * 

















The Boston & Maine at Weirs, N. H. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


THE SOUTHERN PAcirFic is inquiring for 
16 locomotives. 


THE Boston & ALBANY.—See the item 
under the New York Central. 


THe Akron, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN 
is inquiring for 2 Mikado type locomo- 
tives. 


THe ILtinois TERMINAL COMPANY has 
ordered a Mogul type locomotive from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE City or SEATTLE has ordered a 
Prairie type locomotive from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Tue Curicaco, St. PAuL, MINNEAPOLIS 
& OMAHA is inquiring for eight 8-wheel 
switching locomotives. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 
5 Hudson 4-6-4 type locomotives and 5 
suburban 4-6-6 type locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives are for service on the Boston 
& Albany. The Hudson type locomotive 
will have 25 by 28 in. cylinders and a 
total weight in working order of 350,- 
000 Ib. and the suburban type will have 
23% by 26 in. cylinders and a total 
weight in working order of 352,000 Ib. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Rai/way Age of February 11. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Ivtinors CENTRAL is now inquir- 
ing for 10 motor cars and 10 trailers for 
suburban service. 


THe Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has ordered six baggage and three passen- 
ger baggage cars from the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of January 21. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Minneapouis, St. Paut & SAULT 
Sre. Marte has ordered 200 box cars from 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration and 200 from the Seims-Stembel 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of February 
19. 


THe Union REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT CoM- 
PANY has ordered 50 refrigerator cars 
from the American Car and Foundry 
Company. 

Tue Detroit & ToLtepo SHore LINE is 
inquiring for 192 gondola cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


Tue Sarety Car Heatinc & LIGHTING 
Company has ordered 30 special refriger- 
ator cars without ice bunkers from the 
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American Car & Foundry Company. These 
cars are to be equipped with the Silica-Gel 
automatic refrigerator system which was 
described in the Railway Age of February 
18, 1928. 


Tue Str. Louts-SAn FRAncisco has or- 
dered 6 air dump cars of 30 cu. yd. ca- 
pacity, from the Magor Car Corporation. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 1,000 automoble cars. 


Iron and Steel 


THe Seasoarp Arr LINE has ordered 
175 tons of steel for a bridge, from the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Company. 


THe Reapinc has ordered 125 tons of 
bridge steel from the Shoemaker Bridge 
Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe is 
inquiring for one motor-driven double dry 
emery grinder and one welding machine. 


Tue Detaware, LACKAWANNA & WeEsT- 
ERN, reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 14 as inquiring for about 40 machine 
tools, has placed orders as follows: 


- 


42-in. squaring shears D. Nast Machinery Co. 

flexible shaft grinder D. Nast Machinery Co. 

swing trame grinding 

machine ... : D. Nast Machinery Ce. 
D 


— 


1 slitting shear........ Nast Machinery Co. 
1 50-ton drop pit table The Whiting Company 
1 wheel press gage.... Ashton Valve Co. E 
2 floor grinders.... Arch Machinery Co. 
1 Dreses’ radiol drill 

PFESS woe ewes seecees Arch Machinery Co. 
2 50-ton hydraulic fore- 

i ee es oceans Chambersburg Eng. Co. 
1 steam hammer ...... Chambersburg Eng. Co. 
1 Hanna yoke riveter.. Hanna Eng’ng Works 
1 Thompson grinder... Percy M. Brotherhood 
1 Allen 16-in. sensitive 

Grill ..... seeeeeeese Percy M. Brotherhood 
1 20-in, engine lathe.. Niles Tool Works 
2 electric welding sets. Westinghouse Electric & 


Mfg. Co. 


THe Minneaprours & Sr. Louts has 
ordered a Long & Allstatter No. 1 dou- 
ble end punch and sheer from the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company. 


Signaling 


THe WESTERN OF ALABAMA has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Company, 
material for installing automatic block 
signals on its line, double track, from 
Oakland City, Ala., to Hulsey, Ga. The 
order requires 15 semaphore signals, 
style S. 


THE Denver & Rio GraNpDE WESTERN 
has contracted with the General Railway 
Signal Company to install automatic block 
signals, color light, on its line from Cle- 
ora, Colo., to Parkdale and from Salida, 
Colo., to Tennessee Pass, an aggregate 
length of road of 107 miles, 


G. R. S. Dispatching System 
on T. & P. 

The Texas & Pacific has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany for the installation of a dispatching 
machine with four working levers for 
Colorado, Tex. The order includes five 
low-voltage switch machines, five color- 
light signals and other material. 
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J. S. Drillette, general superintendent 
of the Louisville Frog & Switch Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., has been elected 
vice-president. 


C. M. O’Boyle, president of the Royal 
Railway Supply Company, Inc., has re- 
moved his office from 35 Fifth avenue to 
90 West street, New York. The offices 
of the company have also been removed 
to the same address. 


The Globe Steel Tubes Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has opened a district sales 
office in the Engineers’ Bank Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of W. §S. Car- 
son, formerly representative of Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., as sales agent. 


J. A. Mayer has been appointed Okla- 
homa manager of the Graybar Electric 
Company, New York. Mr. Mayer’s 
headquarters are at Oklahoma City; R. 
W. Conrad has been appointed sales 
manager at Tulsa. 


A. L. Whipple, who has been a repre- 
sentative of the Locomotive Stoker Com- 
pany for the past eight years, is now a 
district sales manager for The Standard 
Stoker Company, Inc., with offices at 
350 Madison avenue, New York City. 


The Empire Steel Corporation, Mans- 
field, Ohio, has completed its organiza- 
tion following the merger of the Mans- 
field Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Mansfield, the Ashtabula Steel Sheet 
Company, Ashtabula, the Empire Steel 
Company, Cleveland, the Falcon Steel Com- 
pany, Waddell, the Waddell Steel Com- 
pany and the Thomas Sheet Steel Com- 
pany, Niles. W. H. Davies, president of 
Mansfield Company, has been elected 
president of the new company; J. D. 
Waddell, president of the Waddell Com- 
pany has been elected vice-president; 
and W. R. Jenkins, secretary of the 
Mansfield Company, has been elected 
treasurer. 


Myron F. Westover, secretary of the 
General Electric Company for the past 
34 years, retired on March 1 and Wil- 
liam W. Trench, assistant secretary, has 
been elected secretary to succeed him. 
Mr. Westover has been actively identi- 
fied with the electrical industry for 40 
years, his first position being secretary 
to the late Charles A. Coffin, then treas- 
urer and manager of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company. Mr. West- 
over was associated with Mr. Coffin 
until Mr. Coffin’s death in 1926. Mr. 
Trench, the new secretary, was born 36 
years ago in Staten Island. He is a 
graduate of St. Lawrence University, 
the Brooklyn Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1916. 


Carl F. Gehlen has been appointed as- 
sistant to manager railway sales depart- 
ment, of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., with headquarters at Parlin, 
N. J. Mr. Gehlen returns to the service 


of the company after a year’s absenc 
during which time he was associated 
with L. O. Cameron, railway supplies, 
at Washington, D. C. He was born in 
New York City on July 14, 1897, and 
matriculated at New York University 
in 1915 in mechanical engineering. He 
left school to enter the army in Septem 
ber, 1918, and upon his discharge in 1919, 
became a testing engineer for the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Co. 
He subsequently was engaged in the in- 
dustrial appraisal business. In 1924 he 
became assistant sales manager of the 
Ingersoll Redipoint Company, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., which 
position he held until he went with the 
DuPont Company in September, 1925. 


$600,000,000 Equipment and Steel 
Merger Rumored 


The stock market has been stirred this 
week by rumors of a possible consolida- 
tion of six large equipment and steel cor- 
porations with gross assets of about $600,- 
000,000. The rumors reached sufficient 
proportions to call forth statements from 
representatives of some of the companies 
involved, the burden of which was to deny 
knowledge of such a merger. The com- 
panies concerned in reports current are 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, the American Steel Foundries, 
American Rolling Mills Company, and the 
Standard Steel Car Company. The knowl- 
edge that in the last year Arthur W. 
Cutten of Chicago and the Fisher brothers 
of Detroit, through stock market opera- 
tions, have gained a control of Baldwin 
common and the belief that they have ac- 
quired an interest in American Steel 
Foundries and Westinghouse Electric has 
done much to give body to the rumors. 
Mr. Cutten has been quoted as saying, “I 
believe there is something to it, but I can’t 
say anything about it.” 

Directors of the companies involved 
have professed an ignorance of there be- 
ing any such consolidation in prospect. 
Paul D. Cravath, acting chairman of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, issued a statement, saying “The 
subject of the merger of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
with several other companies as reported 
ip the press is one for the consideration 
of the individual stockholders of the vari- 
ous companies and has not come before 
the board of directors of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
in any way.” 

Samuel Vauclain, president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Company, when asked by 
a Railway Age representative as to the 
probability of such a consolidation, implied 
that he knew nothing of it, adding that “a 
president of a company is only the hired 
man of the board of directors,” and that 
in such a capacity knowledge of anything 
of the sort would not reach him as soon 
as it would the board of directors. He 
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added further that as a director of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, he knew nothing about it. He 
said that while he had not been to a 
directors’ meeting of the latter company 
for some time, he had put off a contem- 
plated trip to Florida this week in order 
to attend a directors’ meeting, March 14. 

\sked whether or not he saw any ad- 
vantages to be gained by such a consoli- 
dation, he said that he had not studied it 
carefully enough to know. He said, how- 
ever, that he approved of commercial and 
industrial consolidations when properly 
organized and run. Such consolidations, 
he said, were to the advantage of not only 
the industries concerned, but the country 
at large. 


Roy A. Phelps has been appointed 
district manager of the railway sales 
department of the E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Parlin, N. J., handling the com- 
pany’s business in the southeastern ter- 
ritory. He was born on October 22, 
1895, at Chicago. He attended public 
school and high school at Dayton, Ohio, 
and upon graduation entered the ser- 
vice of the Dayton Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Dayton. Mr. Phelps left the Day- 
ton Tire & Rubber Company in April, 





Roy A. Phelps 


1917, to enter the service of the U. 
Army, during the period of the late war. 
Upon his discharge from the army in 
May, 1919, he went with the sales de- 
partment of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, handling sales for the railway, 
marine and petroleum division. On 
January 1, 1926, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the manager of the railway 
sales department of the E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., which posi- 
tion he held until his appointment as 
above noted. 


Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company 


The annual report of thé Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company for 1927 
ws undivided profits of $860,920 as 
compared $948,659 in 1926. Of this 
ount, $209,774 was paid as dividends 


o.1 the 120,000 sharés of preferred stock 
nd $89,903 as dividends on the common 
ck, as compared with the same amount 
preferred dividends last year and $179,- 
‘J8 common stock dividends. 


The total 
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number of shareholders decreased from 
951 in 1926 to 945 in 1927. 

A statement to the stockholders says: 
“It is believed that the railways have al- 
ready reached the high mark of efficiency 
in the utilization of existing facilities. 
There are those who believe that they 


have passed the safety mark, and, that 
in line with the maintenance of the high 
service the railroads have already per- 
formed, with the normal growth of the 
country, it will be necessary for them to 
adopt a more liberal policy in car pur- 
chasing than that which has prevailed 
during the last three years. To adopt 
such a policy would have the logical ef- 
fect of not only benefiting the railway 
supply business, but would likewise help 
general business, as well as that of the 
railways themselves.” 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company 


The annual report of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company for the calendar 
year 1927 shows net earnings for the year, 
after deduction of all expenses, including 
adequate provision for depreciation of 
plants and equipment and reserve for 
federal and other taxes, of $8,520,010. Of 
this amount $5,946,223 was distributed to 
the stockholders in dividends and the 
balance of $2,573,786 was added to sur- 
plus account. Net earnings in 1926 were 
$10,535,062, of which $6,342,099 was paid 
in dividends and $4,192,963 added to sur- 
plus account. 

The remarks to stockholders given by 
H. H. Westinghouse, Chairman and A. L. 
Humphrey, President, include details as 
follows: 


“The new car and locomotive orders placed by 
the railroads in 1927 were less than in any year 
since 1921, resulting in a reduced volume of busi- 
ness in air brake equipment and locomotive stok 
ers; however, the sales of signal apparatus and 
train control equipment of your subsidiary, the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, exceeded the 
figures for 1926, the best previous year in the 
company’s history. 

By action of the stockholders at meeting of 
August 17, 1927, the capital stock of $50 par 
value per share was converted into capital stock 
of no par value at the rate of four shares of no 
par stock for each $50 par share. It may be of 
interest to know that at the time of the con- 
version there were approximately 7,000 stockhold- 
ers of the company with an average holding of 
110 shares, and at December 31, 1927, there were 
approximately 10,000 stockholders with an aver- 
age holding of 317 shares of no par stock. 

“As of February 1, 1928, the patents covering 
the manufacture of locomotive stokers and coal 
pushers and certain other assets, including ma- 
chinery and inventory, of the Locomotive Stoker 
Company were sold at a satisfactory price to the 
Standard Stoker Company, Inc., of New York. 
The effect of this transaction is not, of course, 
reflected in the present report which covers the 
year 1927. 

“Owing to the restricted purchases by the rail- 
roads as heretofore mentioned, there has been a 
reduction in the volume of unfilled orders during 
the year. However, the amount of orders on 
hand at the first of this year, coupled with the 
increased booking of orders in the current quar- 
ter, indicates a satisfactory volume of business 
for at least the first half of the year 1928.’ 


SACRAMENTO NorRTHERN.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate authorizing 
the construction of a line connecting its 
Suisun branch with the line of the Peta- 
luma & Santa Rosa at Petaluma, Calif., 
26.2 miles, for the purpose of giving the 
Western Pacific, through the Sacramento 
Northern, access to territory served by 
the Petaluma & Santa Rosa, which it is 
seeking authority to acquire. 
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BattimoreE & Ounto.—This road has let 
a contract to the Vang Construction Com- 
pany of Cumberland, Md., for the grading 
of yard tracks at Maplewood, Ohio, at a 
cost of $30,000. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—This 
company will close bids on March 9 for 
the construction of concrete block and 
tile passenger station 22 ft. by 88 ft., at 
Carrollville, Wis. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—A _ con- 
tract for the construction of a freight sta- 
tion at Appleton, Wis., has been let to 
E, A. Johnson, Chicago, at a cost of about 
$55,000. 





Cuicaco, Buritinctron & QurINcy.— 
This company will close bids on March 
12 for the construction of a 45,000-gal- 
lon per hour water treating plant at Cen- 
tralia, Ill. 3ids were closed on March 
8 for the construction of a 150-ton capac- 
ity coaling station at Stockholm, Wis. 


Cuicaco, BurLinctron & QuriNncy.—A 
contract has been awarded to the Roberts 
& Schaefer Company for the construction 
of a 50-ton automatic electric shallow pit 
type locomotive coal handling plant and 
an N. & W. type single track cinder han- 
dling plant at 14th street, Chicago. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
Company forces have begun the construc- 
tion of an addition to the Armourdale 
yard at Kansas City, Mo., which with the 
laying of tracks is expected to involve an 
expenditure of about $100,000. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. 
Louts.—A contract has been let to the 
McClintic- Marshall Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the reconstruction of a superstructure 
of a bridge in Louisville, Ky. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This 
company is accepting bids for the con- 
struction of five water treating plants in 
Utah as follows: Cisco, 15,000 gal. of 
treated water per hour; Helper, 30,000 
gal. per hour; Farnham, 15,000 gal. per 
hour; Westwater, 15,000 gal. per hour; 
and Greenriver, 30,000 gal. per hour. 


LouisviLLE & JEFFERSONVILLE Bripcr & 
RAILROAD CoMPANY.—A contract for the 
reconstruction of the steel superstructure 
of the bridge over the Ohio river between 
Louisville, Ky., and Jeffersonville, Ind, 
has been awarded to the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. A contract 
has been let to the Walsh Construction 
Company, Davenport, Iowa, for the con- 
crete and masonry work in connection 
with the rebuilding of the bridge and its 
approaches. The total cost of the project 
is estimated at $3,250,000. 


MANUFACTURERS’.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to build four lines 
aggregating about 4.5 miles at St. Louis, 
Mo., connecting its tracks with those of 
the St. Louis Transfer and the St. Louis 
Municipal Bridge. This would also af- 
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ford a connection between the Manufac- 
turers’ and the St. Louis & O'Fallon, 
which is controlled by the same _ in- 
terests, which is connected with the bridge 
on the Illinois side of the Mississippi 
river. 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE CHEMICAL CoM- 
PANY.—A contract has been awarded to 
the Roberts & Schaefer Company for the 
construction of a 150-ton Simplex auto- 
matic locomotive coal handling plant at 
Rogers City, Mich. 


Missourt Paciric.—Bids closed on 
March 6 for the construction of the sub- 
structure of a bridge at Baring Cross, Ark. 
The entire project will cost approximately 


$2,000,000. 


Missourr Paciric (St. Louis, Browns- 
ville & Mexico).—An application has been 
filed by this company with the Railroad 
Commission of Texas for permission to 
construct a line between Algoa, Tex., and 
Dickinson, 9 miles, to form a direct con- 
nection between Galveston, Tex., and 
Brownsville. In the same application the 
railroad asked permission to construct a 
line from a point between Brazoria, Tex., 
and Allenhurst on the Houston-Browns- 
ville line to a point 25 miles northwest 
thereof. 


New York CENTRAL.—A contract has 
been let to Henry DuBois’ Sons Company, 
New York, for dredging in the Hudson, 
Harlem and East rivers in 1928. A con- 
tract has also been let to James Stewart 
& Co., Inc., of New York for alterations 
of the present structure, construction of 
overhead roadways along the westerly side 
of Grand Central terminal and the ter- 
minal office building, and over the 45th 
street viaduct extending to the north 
building line of 45th street, Grand Central 
terminal, in New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
let to the T. J. Foley Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for masonry and roadway excavation 
for an undergrade bridge at Bird-in-Hand, 
Pa., which will cost $45,000. 


Union Paciric.—The construction of a 
viaduct over the Union Pacific tracks at 
Central avenue, Cheyenne, Wyo., to cost 
$400,000 and another over its tracks at 
Grand avenue and Fremont street, Lara- 
mie, in the cost of which each city will 
participate is being considered. 


Straightening of Chicago River 
Approved by Illinois Commerce 
Commission 


The straightening of the Chicago River 
between Polk and Eighteenth streets, 
which necessitates a rearrangement of the 
tracks of the railroads passing through 
this territory, was approved by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission on March 6 when 
a resolution was passed authorizing the 
City to preeced with the work. The pro- 
ject, which involves the removal of a half- 
mile of the Stream Channel 300 yards to 
the west, will require the excavation of 
950,000 cu. yds. of dirt and 1,000 cu. yds. 
of ledge rock besides other construction 
work. The estimated cost of the project 
is $9,000,000, of which two-thirds will be 
borne by the railroads. 
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BurraLo, RocHESTER & PittsBuRGH. — 
Operating Contract—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to operate in freight 
service over the tracks of the so-called 
Subway Railroad, owned by the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., which extends for 
about 9 miles through the city under an 
agreement dated January 6. 


CANADIAN NorTHWEST.—Acquisition.— 
The Vancouver Holding Company, com- 
posed chiefly of London interests, has 
acquired the Portland Canal Short Line 
which will hereafter be known as the 
Canadian Northwest. It extends from 
Stewart, B. C:, at the head of the Port- 
land Canal, up the Bear River valley to 
Red Cliff, a distance totaling approximate- 
ly 14 miles. 


CANADIAN Pactric.— Acquisition.—The 
Canadian Pacifie has acquired the La- 
combe & Northwestern from the Alberta 
Government and is operating it as part 
of the Edmonton division, 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Paciric.—In- 
creased Dividend—Directors at _ their 
meeting in New York on March 7 de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the common stock, thereby in- 
creasing the annual dividend rate on this 
issue to 6 per cent. The company has been 
paying common dividends at the rate of 
5 per cent annually since March, 1927, the 
dividends being paid quarterly. The pres- 
ent dividend is payable March 31 to hold- 
ers of record March 16. 


PerE Marguette.—Exzitra Dividend.— 
Directors have declared an extra dividend 
of $2 per share on the common stock in 
addition to the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share, both payable April 2 
to stockholders of record March 16. Ex- 
tra dividends of the same amount were 
paid in 1926 and 1927. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Bond 
Offering—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. announced 
an offering on March 5 of $12,000,000 re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 5 
per cent bonds, series B, maturing April 
1, 1978, at a price of 96 and interest, giv- 
ing a yield of about 5.23 per cent to 
maturity. The proceeds of the issue 
will be applied to the payment on June 
1, 1928, of $8,335,000 principal amount 
improvement mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Company, and to provide in part for the 
company’s improvement program for 


1928. 


Denver & Satt LAKE.—/nterest on In- 
come Bonds.—Directors have authorized 
the payment of 4% per cent initial inter- 
est on the 6 per cent income bonds out 
of net earnings for 1927. These bonds 


in the amount of $11,000,000 were issued 
in connection with the reorganization plan, 
with a provision that interest should be 
per cent if 


payable in multiples of 1 


earned, out of, not to exceed 75 per cent 
of net earnings. 


KeLiey’s CREEK & NoRTHWESTERN.- 
Bonds Authorized—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $250,000 6 per cent 
mortgage bonds, to be delivered to the 
Kelley’s Creek Colliery Company, $200,- 
000 in payment of advances for capital 
purposes and $50,000 in exchange for a 
like amount of the carrier’s unsecured 
bonds. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Call for Annual Meet- 
ing—The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is mailing to its 143,010 stockholders 
notice of the annual meeting which will 
be held on April 10, 1928, in the auditor- 
ium of the Insurance Company of North 
America Building, 16th & Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. Proxies are being requested 
in the names of W. W. Atterbury, Ef- 
fingham B. Morris, Arthur W. Thomp- 
son and Lewis Neilson. 

The annual election by the stockholders 
will be held on April 24, 1928. The terms 
of three directors, Charles E. Ingersoll, 
Samuel Rea and Edgar C. Felton expire. 

In addition to the consideration of the 
annual report, a lease of the railroad 
property and franchises of the Pennsyl- 
vania Tunnel & Terminal Railroad will 
be submitted to the stockholders at the 
approaching meeting. This company, of 
which the Pennsylvania is the sole stock- 
holder, owns the tunnel line between 
Manhattan Transfer, N. J., and Long 
Island City, N. Y., the Pennsylvania’s 
entrance into New York City. The lease 
is recommended by the board of directors 
as desirable for economy in operation 
and accounting. This. proposal also is 
in line with the company’s policy, which 
has been pursued actively for several 
years, of reducing the number of cor- 
porations embraced in the System. 

The notice calls special attention to the 
fact that under the law the proposed 
lease must receive the approval of two- 
thirds of the stockholders of the con- 
tracting companies, and that to obtain 
a two-thirds vote is a rather large under- 
taking in view of the fact that there are 
approximately 10,000,000 shares of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s stock 
in the hands of its shareholders. 


SALEM, WINONA & SouTHERN.—Aban 
donment.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon operation of a line 
from Horse Hollow to Winona, Mo., 
21.5 miles, which it has leased from th 
Current River Lumber Company, whic! 
proposes to dismantle the line. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authorit) 
to abandon its Silver Springs branch, 2.05 
miles, in Marion county, Fla. 

(Continued on page 609) 
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Report 


Forty-third Annual Report of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway 
Company, for Year Ending December 31st, 1927 


The Directors of the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Railway Company submit to the stockholders the following 
report for the year ending December 31, 1927. 


Income 
Operating Income : 1927 1926 Increase Decrease 
Revenues ...... $17,522,080.65 $18,423,272.50 $901,191.85 
Expenses ...... 15,485,429.68 14,851,591.83 $633,837.85 





$1, 535, 029. 70 


Net revenue.. $2 2,036, 650. 97 $3,571,680.67 








Tax accruals..... $336,000.00 $600,000.00 $264,000.00 

Uncollectible reve- x 
DG enhaeeaace 597.02 5,128.60 4,531.58 
$268, 531. 58 


"$605, 128. 60 


$336,597. 


Total operat- 
ing income. $1,700,053.95 $2,966,552.07 
Non-operating in- 
come : 841,008.10 


$1,266,498.12 


864,668.39 23,660.29 
Gross income. $2,541,062.05 $3,831,220.46 $1,290,158.41 
Deductions for in- 
terest, rentals, 7 
CG. ochscteuses 2,539,784.78 2,502,925.71 $36,859.07 
Net income— 
surplus avail- 
able for divi- 


dends ...... $1,277.27 $1,328,294.75 $1,327,017.48 
Return on capital 
CE . ans veeues 0.01% 8.05% 8.04% 


The decreased r2venues for the year reduced taxes $264,000, 
or 44 per cent. 

In Non-operating Income the decrease of $108,589.04 in hire 
of freight cars and rentals of other rolling stock, was partially 
offset by the increase of $84,928.75 in interest on securities and 
loans, dividends, etc., making a total net decrease of $23,660.29. 

Deductions for interest, etc., increased $36,859.07, caused by 
the net increase in the funded debt. 

The decline in operating revenues, the advance in wages 
due to arbitration awards, the continuance of program for re- 
building cars, and the retirement of a large number of un- 
serviceable rolling stock units, all combined to reduce the net 
income to a nominal amount of $1,277.27, compared with 
$1,328,294.75 the previous year. 


Dividends 


Dividends, out of the accumulated surplus in Profit and Loss 
Account, were paid in cash on: 








1927 1926 
Preferred stock ..... $6,000,000 6% $360,000 6% $360,000 
Common stock ..... 10,500,000 4% 420,000 4% 420,000 
Total ........s.. $16,500,000 $780,000 $780,000 


Since the close of the fiscal year your Board of Directors 
has declared. a semi-annual dividend of three per cent. on the 
preferred stock and two per cent. on the common stock, payable 
February 15, 1928. 

Capital Stock 


There has been no change during the year in this account. 
The total outstanding capital stock of the Company amounts to 


Approximately $30,000.00 additional expenditure, mostly for 
the elimination of grade crossings, will be required to complete 
all the work undertaken during the year. 


Cost of Equipment 
Expenditures were made for additions to equipment as 


follows: 
One work equipment car and four miscellaneous equipment 


Sr rer eer rr rene era epee $3,773.61 
Sundry betterments, including reclassification of two passen- 
ger train cars and forty freight train cars................. 206,344.09 


F 7 ; $210,117.70 
There was credited for equipment sold, transferred 
or destroyed, the follswing book values: 


Fi PEE -Sacweetcesacdaccebedesenensens $72,350.07 
fe PU ERT UTC CTCL TT CTE TTT 12,218.27 
Nine hundred and five freight train cars........ 852,352.68 
Thirty-three work equipment cars.............. 16,831,57 
Three miscellaneous equipment cars............ 1,781.42 955,534.01 


NE hE ON SE iin ciccdcevnncacsntsésneneusonn $745,416.31 
Four of the lighter type locomotives were sold during the 
year. In addition six hundred fifty nine freight cars, one work 
oF aeeee car and three miscellaneous equipment cars were 
so 

The rolling stock statistics are affected as follows 

The total tractive power of engines now aggregates 14,354,579 
pounds, a decrease of 187,003 pounds during the year. 

The average tractive power of each engine increased 401 
pounds, being 50,544 pounds as against 50,143 pounds a year ago. 

The total carrying capacity of cars in freight service now 
amounts to 604,428 net tons, a decrease of 33,494. 

The average carrying capacity or efficiency of each freight 
car increased .80 net tons, being 46.32 tons as against 45.52 
tons last year. 

Of the cars in passenger service 59.46 per cent. are of all steel 
construction, and in the freight service, 99.35 per cent. of the 
cars are all steel, or are equipped with steel underframes. 

The following table indicates the relative changes in equip- 
raent for the past ten years: 


Capacity of 


Tractive power of engines cars in freight service 








in pounds. in tons of 2,000 pounds. 

Average of Aggregate Average of Aggregate 

each engine’ tractive power each car capacity 
errr 43,312 16,025,362 43.94 777,657 
a ee 44,100 15,346,830 43.97 771,541 
0 Paar rere 45,630 14,281,845 44.12 748,215 
SE 46,400 13,688,103 44.20 737,255 
ee 46,630 13,522,696 44.37 727,382 
ie cist wi Gavedaie 49,700 14,810,676 44.63 705,525 
eae 49,886 14,716,267 44.91 692,450 
St cis wnekscunes 49,958 14,637,809 44.96 681,690 
_. Severe ree 50,143 14,541,582 45.52 637,922 
DF nat saenebinwe 50,544 14,354,579 46.32 604,428 
Increase over 1918 7,232 (Dec.) 1,670,783 2.38 (Dec.) 173, 229 
ee GE cc cciuce 16.70 (Dec.) 10.43 5.42 (Dec.) 22.28 


Leased Lines 


The following advances were made this year for additions 
and betterments to leased lines 





$16,500,000, and consists of $6,000,000 preferred stock and of Allegheny — Clearfield = Mahoning 
$10,500,000 common stock & Western & Mahoning Valley 
PLU, JU, . ' Railway Railway R. R. Total 
mprovements on leased 
Cost of Road railway property....$59,218.56 $28,676.21 $1,099.37 $88,994.14 

Capital account was charged during the year with $428,063.60 Lese retirements...... nae a=: a 
for investment in road, as follows: Net Credit....... $27,726.93 $1,099.37 $23,853.60 
BE limination of grade crossing, Home, Pa... teen see eees sees $34,997.35 Net Debit........ $4,972.70 
perme gs gg St ere gg N. Y., Brown St... Ryka pe The total net credit to date for advances to leased lines is 
Additional sidings, Wheatland, N. Y................2.22cc. 16,68497 28 follows: 
ae en st 17,686.36 Allegheny & Western Railway............... $956,451.19 
Yard tracks, Johnsonburg, Pa...............0.eceeeeeeeees 14,523.00 Clearfield & Mahoning Railway.............. 416,495.52 
a i a ip dnicd edb dene i adeogecnenes 5,572.83 $1,372 946.71 
\utomatic flash light signals, WEN. PRN Be os cstccesewsds 4,685.46 is 372, . 
ae UU ee Fe re se 4,680.68 Less Mahoning Valley R. R................. 184,420.01 
Improvements, coal trestle, Lackawanna, N. Y............. 8,816.34 . ar — 
Additional shop facilities, Lincoln Park, N. Y............... 10,562.95 BOM Feet DVIS 6 o v6:0.00 058056 shrsvcesisecccass $1,188,526.70 
Additional shop facilities, Du Bois, Pa............cccescees 13,061.08 
re sts, sen eas rh aesie nea eeen 53,510.05 Passenger Revenues 
OU TE o.ndg oe 6600s 1cepracedheetarsecherneusnen 15,082.73 
Improving culver:s, bridges and road bed drainage .......... 52,658.46 The gross passenger revenue amounted to $1,085,138.37, a 
Increased EE Oe WEE hos Gi aah eka ee aw ee aee aad oe ard 78,495.91 decrease of $164,873.02 or 13.19 per cent. compared with 1926. 
a <ecrsencanttveessesnanmeenserkebereees 45,365.72 The loss of this traffic is due entirely to the public using motor 

ma ee ae ae ae ee oy Mea ci aa busses and privately owned automobiles in preference to the 

| EE Se Ta EE Pee Se $428,063.50 railroads. 
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This is evidenced by the following statistics indicating the 
steady decrease in local or short haul business: 


Year Average miles Passenger Passenger 
carried miles revenue 
1923 : ; con 31.7 54,902,112 $1,762,856 
Att sec eee aa 32.5 51,900,115 1,628,372 
Pe awhwee ‘eetatees 34.2 46,935,307 1,442,158 
De seen eweeneceés . 36.7 41,089,394 1,250,011 
Se eseecessonevec 37.6 36,452,021 1,085, 138 


The average rate received per passenger per mile decreased 
.065 cent, being 2.977 cents as compared with 3.042 cents the 
preceding year. 

The average distance each passenger was carried increased .9 
miles, being 37.6 miles against 36.7 miles. 


Pcmemeess Gaeta te BET occ cccescccccvcetecess: 970,205 
Passengers carried in 1926.........eeseeeeeeeeees 1,119,863 
iy © @? FF SS ATerrrrerrti rr eee 149,658 
Passengers carried one mile in 1927............+. 36,452,021 
Passengers carried one mile in 1926............++. 41,089,394 
re ...””CUMCOR A | SF GR See ere 4,637,373 


Freight Revenue 


The gross freight revenue amounted to $15,800,752.50, a 
decrease of 4.33 per cent., or $714,838.97 compared with 1926. 

The average rate received per ton mile decreased .015 cent, 
being .871 cent compared with .886 cent for the same period in 
1926. 

The average distance each ton was hauled increased 4.96 
miles, being 156.99 miles, against 152.03 miles last year. 

The bituminous coal handled decreased 3.93% due to the 
depression of the industry in Central Pennsylvania. 

There was also a shrinkage in coke, iron ore, pig and bloom 
iron tonnage amounting to 337,177 tons, or 58.83%, due to 
several blast furnaces on line of road being closed down the 
entire year. 

ithe volume of other freight fell off 108,944 tons, or 2.22%, 
caused by the decreased movement of road making materials 
due to lessened road building operations adjacent to our lines. 

The revenue tonnage moved was as follows: 


1927 1926 Decrease 
} + eee coal iethoeduiwde 6,511,924 6,778,436 266,512 
Tae cxeacess ae (awe aee 121,434 242,757 121,323 
Iron ore : eeesesewnss . 492 109,250 108,758 
Pig and bloom iron reeeveuceen 114,079 221,175 107,096 
Other freight ..... oeuEsconteteseen 4,803,049 4,911,993 108,944 
,. Serre e TrTTrrriTrie crt rT. 11,550,978 12,263,611 
A decrease of 5.81 per cent., OF... ..cccesecceeceecess 712,633 
Fame Gaeeed GRE GO Bh WOE ccc cccccocccccceseccccsceses 1,813,434,150 
Tams GIOUOE GRE GHD Hi BSc vce cece cccecesevccescecuese 1,864,443,909 
A decrease of 2.74 per cent., OF.......ceecceecccccese 51,009,759 


The average number of revenue tons carried one mile per 
revenue freight train mile, excluding the mileage of helning 
engines, decreased 45.36 tons, being 778.52 tons against 823.88 
tons a year ago. 

The average number of revenue tons carried one mile per 
revenue freight engine mile, including mileage of helping 
engines, decreased 20.51 tons, being 534.98 tons against 555.49 
tons a year ago. 

The averages for the past ten years are as follows: 

Train load. Engine load. 


1918 943 602 
1919 884 586 
1920 943 602 
1921 754 520 
1922 790 534 
1923 850 554 
1924 736 515 
1925 756 523 
1926 putatinedchenwaiman 824 555 
192? 779 535 


The non-revenue freight traffic, not included in any other 


figures of this report, is as follows: 

1927. 1926. 
Number of tons 956,506 951,431 
Number of tons carried one mile 90,561,009 86,594,101 


Operating Expenses 
Operating expenses increased $633,837.85 or 4.27 per cent., 
as follows: 





Per 

Increase. Decrease. Cent. 

Maintenance of way $19,104.50 0.85 
Maintenance of equipment 396,261.51 7.54 
Traffic ey ; 14,286.13 4.17 
l'ransportation 216,277.10 3.36 
Miscellaneous operations 1,924.91 6.49 
General $7,776.10 1.44 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 6,240.20 34.26 
Total $633,837. 85 peaks 4.27 


The j increased expenses are due to a great extent to advances 
in wages awarded by arbitration boards, affecting shopmen, 
firemen and oilers in December, 1926, and remaining classes of 
employees between January 1 and August 1, 1927, thereby 
adding $369,936 to the payrolls of your company for this year. 

The increase in Maintenance of Way expenses include the 
insertion of 29,971 more creosoted ties this year than last, and 
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extraordinary work of surfacing the tracks, widening cuts 
cleaning ditches and perfecting drainage. 

The program of heavy repairs to freight cars and retiremen: 
of unserviceable cars referred to in last year’s report was con 
tinued during the year. 

An increase in the price paid for supply coal added $33,018 
to Transportation expenses. 

The operating ratio is 88.38%, an increase over the preceding 
year of 7.77%. 

The percentage of each group of operating expenses to the 
operating revenue for the past seven years is as follows: 

1927. 1926. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921. 


Maintenance of way..... 13.00 12.25 12.68 10.74 17.77 14.28 13.75 
Maintenance of serene 32.24 28.52 27.34 29.36 32.14 38.85 34.18 
Irattic ... 2.04 1.86 1.97 1.93 1.40 1.42 1.50 
Trans sportation ... 38.02 34.99 37.62 39.12 38.29 40.07 43.33 
Miscellaneous operations . 18 -16 18 18 15 he 21 
Genera: 3.04 2.93 2.98 3.07 2.33 2.83 3.38 


Cr. -14 -10 -10 .08 48 09 01 


Iransp. for Inv. 


88.38 80.61 82.67 84.32 91.60 97.53 96.34 


The average cost per ton mile is .735 cent, an increase of 
.053 cent over last year. 


General Remarks 


The proposed lease of your property to The Delaware & 
Hudson Company was authorized by the stockholders of both 
railroads in September, 1925, subject to the approval of the 
public authorities. In July, 1926, the Delaware & Hudson filed 
its application with the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval of the lease. In November, 1926, an examiner of the 
Commission filed a “proposed report” adverse to the lease, citing 
as an important objection thereto the lack of a physical connec- 
tion between the two railroads. Following such report The 
Delaware & Hudson Company effected a trackage arrangement 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company between Buttonwood 
and Du Bois, both in Pennsylvania, thus forming a physical 
connection with our line and submitted such arrangement also 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval. Your 
Board of Directors deeming it important that there should be a 
reasonably prompt determination as to whether the lease was to 
become effective, had reserved the right to terminate its com- 
mitment, if the required approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was not obtained by December 31st, 1926. Subse- 
quently at the suggestion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the time was extended to March Ist, 1927. As no 
decision had been made by the latter date, formal action ter- 
minating our commitment was taken by your Board of Directors 
on March 2nd, 1927. You were fully advised concerning this 
action in my letter of March 11th, 1927. Notwithstanding such 
termination of our commitment, the Delaware & Hudson con- 
tinued to press its application before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Commission considered that it should 
exercise jurisdiction to pass upon the case. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on December 29th, 
1927, by a majority vote of six to five, announced its decision 
denying the applications for approval of the proposed lease and 
trackage agreement. If the decision had been favorable, the 
lease would have been re-submitted to our stockholders for con- 
sideration anew. 

It is evident from the opinions of the various Commissioners 
that an important consideration in their adverse decision was 
the fact that the general question of consolidation of railroads 
in our section of the country was still undecided. 

All the protests and hearings in relation to the tentative 
valuation of the property of your Company and its leased lines 
are concluded and the final briefs were filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on October 15, 1927. It is expected that 
—  caamamsaaaae will publish the final value some time during 
1928. 

The cost of valuation work to date has reached $394,105.52, 
of which $69,005.20 was assumed by the U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

The Ontario Car Ferry Company, Limited, paid a dividend of 
5% for the year ending December 3lst, 1926. The sum of 
$12,500 received on the $250,000 of this Company’s stock was 
credited to Non-operating Income Account. 

The dividends paid by the Water Companies out of the earn- 
ings of 1926 and 1927, as follows: 


Ketner Water Company ; $92,000 stock @ 16% $14,720.00 
Kyle Water Company cept es 85,000 “* * 24% 20,400.00 
Cloe Water Company ; ents 55,000 “ ““ 21% 11,550.00 
Cummings Water C ompany i lees 60,000 “ “ 9% 5,400.00 


ee eee eT ee Peer rere Eee $52,070.00 


were also credited to the same account. 
The acknowledgments of the Board are renewed to its officers 
and loyal employes for their faithful and efficient service. 
By order of the Board. 
Wir1aM T. Noonan, 
President. 
Rochester, N. Y., February 13th, 1928. 
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Financial 
(Continued from page 606) 

SouTHERN PaciFic.—Bonds Authorized. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue $29,- 
400,000 414 per cent bonds to be sold to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 97%, giving an 
average annual cost to the carrier of 4.652 
per cent. The proceeds are to be used to 
retire a like amount of outstanding 5 
per cent bonds or to reimburse the 
treasury for such retirement. The public 
offering of these bonds took place on Jan- 
uary 31. 


St. Lours-SAN ¥Francisco.—New Fi- 
nancing.—Speyer & Co., J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., and the Guaranty Company of New 
York announced an offering on March 2 
of $100,000,000 consolidated mortgage 4% 
per cent gold bonds, Series A, due March 
1, 1978. In connection with this financ- 
ing the same bankers are heading a syndi- 
cate to underwrite the issue of over $49,- 
000,000 6 per cent preferred stock, which 
is to be offered at par to the common 
stockholders of the railway company. The 
bonds were priced at 97 and accrued in- 
terest to yield about 4.65 per cent. 

The issuance and sale of the bonds are 
subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of the stock- 
holders of the company. 

This is one of the largest railroad re- 
funding operations in years. A material 
improvement in the capital structure of 
the railroad company will be accomplished 
through the sale of these $100,000,000 
4¥%4 per cent bonds under the new con- 
solidated mortgage and through the is- 
sue of over $49,000,000 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. Funded debt will be re- 
duced by $26,292,000 and will be about 2.4 
times the capital stock as against about 
4.2 times as at present; fixed and con- 
tingent interest charges will be reduced 
by over $2,900,000 per annum. 

The proceeds of this financing will be 
used to pay $126,292,000 bonds and notes 
(of which $103,073,000 bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent and $17,173,000 at 
the rate of 5% per cent), to retire $7,- 
500,000 6 per cent preferred stock, and 
to provide about $9,000,000 for corporate 
purposes. Of the bonds bearing 6 per 
cent interest to be paid off, over $75,- 
000,000 are adjustment mortgage bonds 
and income bonds. 

The new consolidated mortgage bonds 
will be secured: 


(a) By deposit of over $66,630,000 underlying 
bonds ($47,630,000 St. Louis-San Francisce 
prior lien mortgage bonds and over $19,000,- 
000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis re- 
funding mortgage bonds); 
directly, or through pledge of all. outstanding 
securities, on 4,292 miles of road of the St 
Louis-San Francisco system proper, together 
with equipment, terminals, shops, etc. 
by substantially all the stock or properties of 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, 
owning or controlling 1,331 additional miles 
of road; 
(d) by all properties hereafter acquired with the 
proceeds of consolidated mortgage bonds. 


The total income for the year 1927 was 
equal to over 1.9 times the annual inter- 
est charges (about $12,346,000) on the 
funded debt after completion of this 
financing, and the average for the past 
five years was equal to 18 times such 
interest charges. 


~ 
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New Preferred Stock—Common stock- 
holders were notified on March 2 that, 
in connection with the refunding plans 
which involve the sale of $100,000,000 
41% per cent bonds, holders would be given 
the right to subscribe at par for $49,157,- 
400 6 per cent preferred stock, 

The rights to subscribe will be in the 
ratio of three-fourth share of preferred 
stock for each common share held and 
will expire at 2 p. m. on May 15. The 
payments must be made for 50 per cent 
of the subscription by May 14, 25 per 
cent by June 29 and 25 per cent with ad- 
justments for accrued dividends and in- 
terest by September 28. 


VIRGINIAN TERMINAL.—Bonds Author- 
ized.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to is- 
sue $100,000 first mortgage bonds, to be 
delivered to the Virginian in payment of 
advances. The Virginian has been given 
authority to assume obligation and lia- 
bility and to pledge the bonds with the 
trustee of its first mortgage dated May 
1, 1912. It has also been authorized to 
procure authentication and delivery of a 
like amount of first mortgage 5 per cent 
50-year bonds. 


WeEsTERN New YorK & PENNSYLVANIA. 
—Readjustment—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $7,009,869 non-cumu- 
lative 5 per cent preferred stock and 
scrip and $23,846,951 common stock and 
scrip, the stock to be represented by 
shares of the par value of $50 each. The 
preferred stock is to be exchanged for 
the carrier’s outstanding common stock 
and income mortgage bonds, practically 
all of which are owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania, The common stock is to be de- 
livered at par to the Pennsylvania in pay- 
ment of advances. 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes as of the respective valu- 
ation dates as follows: 


Grand River Valley......sscccs $260,250 1919 
Electric Short Line Terminal Co. $935,000 1920 


Dividends Declared 


Northern Pacific—1% per cent, quarterly, 
payable May 1 to holders of record March 13. 

Old Colony.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable 
April 2 to holders of record March 10. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific.—Com- 
mon, % per cent, quarterly; preferred, 1% per 
cent, quarterly, both payable March 31 to holders 
of record March 15. 


Average Price of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar.6 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 116.96 116.21 105.36 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 96.76 96.93 93.29 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 
250 tons of steel for use at Akron, Ohio, 
and have ordered 700 tons from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company for a bridge 
at Philadelphia, and 100 tons from the 
Shoemaker Bridge Company for a bridge 
near Philadelphia. 














Officers 





Executive 


Thomas Nelson Perkins, a Boston 
lawyer and a member of the board of 
directors of the Boston & Maine, has 
been elected chairman of the executive 
committee, succeeding Homer Loring, 
resigned. 


L. A. Beck, tie and timber agent of 
the Norfolk Southern, with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president, with the same 
headquarters, and the positions of vice- 
president and general manager and tie 
and timber agent have been abolished. 


Robert T. Rossell, vice-president of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie and the 
Union Railroad, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected presi- 
dent of the above mentioned companies, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
James H. Reed, deceased. 


Charles Barham who has been elected 
vice-president and traffic manager of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., 
returns to that railroad after a period 
of six years during which time he served 
as chairman of the Southern Freight As- 
sociation at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Barham 
was born on April 16, 1867, and entered 
railway service 20 years later as a 
stenographer in the office of the general 
claim and forwarding agent of the Rich- 
mond & Danville (merged with the 
Southern) at West Point, Va. In 1920 he 
became a stenographer to the commis- 





Charles Barham 


sioner of the Associated Railways of 
Virginia and the Carolinas at Richmond, 
Va., serving as soliciting freight agent 
for the Southern at Richmond and New 
York from 1895 to 1897 when he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the general freight 
agent at Norfolk, Va. For the next 
nine years he was successively foreign 
freight agent for the Southern at Nor- 
folk, chief clerk to the traffic manager of 
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the N., C. & St. L. at Nashville and as- 
sistant general freight agent of that rail- 
road at the same point. Mr. Barham 
was promoted to general freight agent of 
the N., C. & St. L., with headquarters 
at Nashville, in September, 1906, being 
appointed traffic manager for the south- 


eastern states under the United States 
Food Administration at Atlanta in 
March, 1918. Two years later he re- 


turned to the N., C. & St. L. as generai 
freight agent, resigning in 1922 to be- 
come chairman of the Southern Freight 


Association. Mr. Barham’s election as 
vice-president and traffic manager be- 
came effective on March 1. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Lucian H. Cocke, Jr., assistant general 
attorney for the Norfolk & Western with 
headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has been 
appointed general attorney, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding his father, 
the late Lucian H. Cocke, Sr. 


Operating 


H. J. Hadden, purchasing agent of the 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Ill., has been 
appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager of that road and of the Jackson- 
ville & Havana, with the same head- 
quarters. 


B. C. Murphy, acting trainmaster on 
the Paragould district of the Missouri 
Pacific, between Helena Crossing, Ark., 
and Lexa Yard, the Latour, Clarendon 
and Brinkley districts and Helena term- 
inal, with headquarters at Wynne, Ark., 
has been appointed trainmaster on all 
districts of the Louisiana division, with 
headquarters at Monroe, La., succeeding 
H. P. Stark, who has resigned to engage 
in other business. 


C. P. Dugan, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Norfolk Southern, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., has been 
appointed general superintendent, steam 
lines, with the same headquarters and 
the position of superintendent of trans- 
portation has been abolished. Mr. Du- 
gan was born on November 1, 1882, at 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., and entered railroad 
service in June 1899. He served con- 
secutively until June 1, 1901, with the 
Lehigh Valley, as messenger and clerk 
to trainmaster, stenographer and yard 
clerk. At the latter time he became chief 
clerk to the general yardmaster of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
(now part of the New York Central), 
with headquarters at New York. From 
January 1, 1902, until November, 1902, 
Mr. Dugan served in a similar capacity 
on the Grand Trunk at Montreal, Que., 
and from the latter time until August, 
1903, he occupied various positions on 
the Pennsylvania & New York division 
of the Lehigh Valley. From August, 
1903, until November, 1905, Mr. Dugan 
served consecutively as telegraph oper- 
ator, secretary to the superintendent, ex- 
tra dispatcher and chief dispatcher of the 





Chattanooga division of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific (now 
part of the Southern). From November, 
1905, until June 1, 1910, he served suc- 
cessively as car accountant and chief 
clerk to the president and general man- 
ager of the Norfolk Southern. From 
June 1, 1910, until July 1, 1918, Mr. Du- 
gan served as superintendent of trans- 
portation of the same road at Norfolk, 
Va., and from the latter date until March 
1, 1920, during federal control, he served 
as superintendent of transportation of 
that road and of the Virginian. Since 
March 1, 1920, he has been superinten- 


dent of transportation of the Norfolk 
Southern at Norfolk. 
Traffic 
John E. Tilford has been elected 


chairman of the Southern Freight As- 
sociation to succeed Charles Barham, re- 
signed. 


O. C. Olsen, foreign freight agent of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with jurisdiction 
over export, import and coastwise traf- 


fic and headquarters as before at St. 
Louis. W. F. Stevens, chief clerk to the 
freight traffic manager at St. Louis, has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at that point. 

Robert Thomson, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Chicago & 


North Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager, with 





Robert Thomson 


headquarters at the same point. Mr. 
Thomson has been connected with 
the traffic department of the North 


Western for more than 28 years, start- 
ing in 1899 as a rate clerk at Chicago. 
He was born on May 15, 1876, at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and received his edu- 
cation in the public schools of that 
country, entering railway service in the 
passenger traffic department of the Chi- 
cago & Grand Trunk (now part of the 
Grand Trunk Western) in 1890. Nine 
years later he became a rate clerk on the 
North Western, later being advanced to 
chief rate clerk at Chicago. Mr. Thom- 
son was promoted to assistant general 





passenger and ticket agent at Chicago in 
1916 and in 1920 his title was changed 
to assistant general passenger agent. 


His promotion to assistant passenger 
trafic manager became effective on 
March 1. 


Edward L. Pardee, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at the same point, succeed- 
ing George H. MacRae, who has retired 
from active service. Forrest A. Brown, 
general agent in the passenger depart- 
ment at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent to succeed Mr. Pardee. W. L. 
Mansfield, general agent in the passen- 
ger department at St. Paul, has been 
promoted to assistant passenger agent, 
with headquarters at the same point. 


S. S. Butler, freight traffic manager of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to general freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at the same point. 
J. N. Cornatzar, passenger traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at St. Louis, has 
been given the additional title of direc- 
tor of development. B. H. Stanage, 
assistant freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, has been 
promoted to traffic manager in charge 


of all Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission matters for the Frisco, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis. 


Robert N. Nash, assistant freight traffic 
manager, has been promoted to freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, succeeding Mr. Butler. J. M. 
Strupper, assistant general freight agent 
at St. Louis, has been promoted to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, replacing 
Mr. Stanage. 


Special 


Pitt P. Hand, publicity manager of 
the New York Central Lines, with head- 
quarters at New York, has resigned, and 
C. W. Y. Currie has been appointed act- 
ing publicity manager. 


Andrew Allerton, formerly general 
superintendent of the Canadian Pacific 
hotel system, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Pacific 
hotels and bungalow camps east of 
Fort William, Ont. He thus assumes 
charge of a group of hotels that includes 
the Chateau Frontenac at Quebec, and 
the Royal York at Toronto, which is 
to open in the spring of 1929. 


Obituary 


Samuel D. Webster, statistician of the 
St. Louis Terminal Railroad Association, 
died on February 29 from pneumonia. 


Edmund C. Pechin, who was vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Ohio & Northwestern (now the Cincin- 
nati district of the Norfolk & Western) 
in 1887, died on February 5 at his home, 
Greyledge Farm, near Buchanan, Va. 
Mr. Pechin was 93 years of age. 




















